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fhe New Edition of “ The Stones of Venice.” 


HE appearance not 
ai long since of a 
fourth edition of 
“The Stones of 
Venice,” in a form 
far more sumptu- 
ous than thatofany 
previous editions,” 
—withabnormally 
thick paper, wide 
margins, and a consequently greatly in- 
creased portliness and importance in the scale 
‘of the three volumes of which it still con- 
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sists,—seems to imply an expectation on the 


part ‘of its author that it is to take a perma- 
nent place as a literary monument among 
‘books treating of art and architecture. There 
is plenty of evidence, indeed, that the lapse of 
time has in no way attenuated Mr. Ruskin’s 
implicit belief in himself and his writings as 
the sole fount of artistic truth. The appear- 
ance of the new edition, however, has not 
evoked any marked amount of public atten- 
tion or public rapture. The new editions of 
this and others of. the author’s works have 
all, we are told, been placed at once—sub- 
scribed for in advance, and so on; but there 
as no doubt a sufficient numerical following 
‘of disciples to effect this, without going 
beyond the circle of the faithful. Mudie’s, 
‘one of the best touchstones of the degree of 
public interest which a book excites, has had 
mo special demand on this occasion, and 
has not, we believe, found it necessary 
‘to secure a copy even of the new edition. 
But there are a number of copies issued, 
at all events, in a form which is evi- 
‘dently intended to indicate a persuasion 
of the permanent value of the work on the 
part of those who put it forth. As to that, 
Time tries every book with incorruptible im- 
partiality, and thick paper and wide margins 
‘are no security for immortality. The point 
with which we are concerned here is that 
“The Stones of Venice” professes to be in 
great measure a kind of critical treatise on 
the spirit and the meaning of Gothic archi- 
“ecture, and to some extent on the meaning 
and on the essential laws of architecture gene- 
rally. And some of its teaching on this 








*“*The Stones of Venice.”” By John Ruskin, LL.D., 
(Honorary Student of Christ Church, and Honorary Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. With Illustrations 
‘drawn by the Author. Fourth Edition. (Three volumes, 
be I., The Foundations.’? ‘‘II., The Sea Stories,” 

TIL, The Fall.””) Published by George Allen, Sunny- 
eide, Orpington, Kent. 18896, 


subject, re-issued with all its old fallacies, is 
so misleading and wrong-headed that it ought 
not to be solemnly republished without a 
protest. 

“The Stones of Venice” is. in reality 
an immense rhetorical . rhapsody, of ex- 
aggerated and unwieldy dimensions, over the 
memorials of what is without doubt the most 
poetic and enchanting in its site and associa- 
tions of all cities since the date of that “ clear- 
walled city by the sea” where Pallas Athene 
had her shrine. In some respects, indeed, 
Venice surpasses even Athens in picturesque 
interest. and significance. Her sons never 
attained the same intellectual precedence; 
her idea of life wasfar more sensuous. 
But the situation of Venice as_ the 
meeting place of East and West; the 
gorgeousness of colour which hung over her 
architecture and her pageants ; the picturesque 
incident of her position, reflecting all her 
architectural glories in the sea out of which 
they seem to rise; all these influences have 
exercised a spell over the minds of men down 
to the present day, as they did over that of 
Philip de Commines 400 years ago, when he 
described Venice, after his first sail up the 
grand canal, as “ La plus triumphante cité 
que j’ aye jamais veue”: a testimony which 
is interesting as showing (a point which has 
escaped Mr. Ruskin, by the way) that the 
fascination which Venice exercises over us 
now is no mere delusion of association with 
the past; that it was as powerful when Venice 
belonged to and acted in the present. ‘“ The 
Stones of Venice” isthe product of aremarkably 
impressionable mind, intoxicated with the 
associations and suggestions of the place, 
and possessed of a rare and apparently 
exhaustless power of rhetorical expression. 
Everything is fish that comes to Mr. 
Ruskin’s net, and his rhapsody on Venice 
carries us from architecture to morality and 
religion, and: criticisms on Dante, and what 
not in heaven and earth, with no sort of 
logic or sequence: one idea suggesting 
another, and all clothed in such picturesque 
language that one can hardly open®a page 
without a sentence that will be worth 
quoting, for the way in which it is put, 
merely as a pointed and picturesque saying. 
But all this does not make a “book” in 
the permanent sense of the word it is a 
rhapsody, and rhapsodies seldom last *much 
beyond the generation to which they were 
immediately addressed. We can hardly 
imagine that one hundred years hence any 





one will turn to this medley of eloquent 





fantasy for serious study or information ; 
it will survive as a curiosity on the shelves 
of libraries, and may furnish apt quotations 
to future writers on art, and that is all. 

In the meantime, it is re-issued as a book 
containing what the author calls (preface to 
third edition) “the ground-work of all my 
subsequent architectural teaching,” and pro- 
fesses to contain “an analysis of the best 
structure of stone and brick building, on a 
simple and natural scale” (what these latter 
words may mean, or in what sense the word 
“scale” is used, is not very apparent). This 
for the first volume; the remaining two 
volumes are said to show “how the rise and 
fall of the Venetian builder’s art depended on 
the moral or immoral character of the State.” 
There seems to be some uncertainty, however, 
about this very ambitious programme, for in 
almost the next sentence we read that the 
work partly also consists “of an analysis of the 
transitional forms of Arabian and Byzantine 
architecture.” The author remarks that this 
portion alone has been read by and had an 
influence on the architects and architectural 
readers of the day; and immediately assures 
them, with that peculiar morbid vanity which 
is one of his most marked characteristics, that 
this is “the only imperfect portion of his 
book.” That is Mr. Ruskin all over; if 
people venture to agree with him, even that 
does not satisfy his self-appreciation; they 
are then to be told that they admire him in 
the wrong place. This method, provided it 
be carried out with unblushing consistency, 
is wonderfully effective; it imposes on the 
majority of unlearned people, and has, in fact, 
imposed on a whole generation. As to this 
special analysis of transitional forms of Byzan- 
tine and Venetian work, the chief value of it 
consists in the fact that the author hascollected 
a considerable number of profiles of mouldings, 
many of them curious in their bearing on 
the history and development of style, and 
which, assuming the correctness of the pro- 
files,* are of definite value; though a trap 
is prepared for the unwary reader in the 
description of these plates as “ Gothic 
mouldings,” the profiles labelled with this 
title being, in fact, as unlike the cha- 
racter of Gothic mouldings properly so 
called as anything could well be; they 





* Of Mr. Ruskin’s conscientious correctness as a repre- 
senter of architecture pictorially we have always had a high 
opinion, But we know very well that people whowill draw 
correctly by eye what they see of architectural detail are 
often not to be trusted to in the matter of getting profiles 
of mouldings, which is a very different problem from 
sketching, and requires a special procedure, 
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are Venetian Gothic, if you will, but that 
only serves to illustrate a kind of confusion 
of nomenclature and even of idea which runs 
through the whole book, the author having 
chosen to take the older type of Venetian 
work as representing “Gothic,” whereas it 
never does represent the kind of architectural 
character which properly belongs to Gothic 
work, least of all in the tema given, many 
of which are little removed from pure Classic ; 
the amateur reader, nevertheless, is liable to 
be ensnared into thinking that he has 
here presented to him the _ character- 
istic forms of “Gothic mouldings.” The 
grouping of the Venetian capitals into 
four “ flower-orders” taken from supposed 
resemblances to flowers,—the lily, the 
tulip, and two forms of magnolia, — which 
are figured on Plate X. (Vol. II), along with 
the capitals supposed to be suggested by them, 
is a mere piece of pretty talk, fit only for 
children. Indeed, the author admits that his 
two species of magnolia are unsatisfactory, 
and that he wanted two distinct flowers, but 
“it was early Spring, and he could not get any 
other examples,’—an admission which in itself 
shows how completely arbitrary is the com- 
parison, made merely because it is attractive 
and pretty in the eyes of ignorant readers. 

Let us turn, however, to the first volume, 
which is intended to represent the ground- 
work of the author’s architectural teaching. 
Ifere, again, there is a confusion of motive 
which vitiates the whole book. This volume 
is described in the preface to the third edition 
as “an analysis of the best structure of stone 
and brick building.” In reality, however, the 
foundation of the whole book is an attack on 

tenaissance architecture, and a recommenda- 
tion of Gothic. With his usual quickness in 
seizing on anything which he can turn to 
rhetorical account, Mr. Ruskin lays hold of a 
remark from that same account by Philip de 
Commines of his first sight of Venice, to the 
effect that he (Philip) noticed the difference 
between the buildings a hundred years old, and 
which were covered with painted decoration, 
and those made since a hundred years, which 
had marble fronts filled in with porphyry and 
serpentine brought from a hundred miles away. 
‘There had, indeed, come a change over 
Venetian architecture in the fifteenth -cen- 
tury,” says the author; “we English owe to 
it our St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Europe in 
pee owes to it the utter degradation or 

estruction of her schools of architecture, 
never since revived.” That is the true raison 
ditre of the book; it is an essay with many 
and various digressions, —digressions whic 
often threaten to swallow up the main subject 
altogether, — on Gothic versus Renaissance, 
which to Mr. Ruskin is synonymous with truth 
versus falsehood. It is curious at this moment 
to hear the existence of St. Paul’s referred to 
as one of the architectural disasters that we 
have to lament. “The wheel has come full 
circle” since this was first written. St. Paul’s 
was then just beginning to be deposed from 
eesthetic favour, and has now just come up 
again with the change of architectural 
taste: but that is by the way. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Ruskin was led,— 
apparently from mere accident of circum- 
stance, or perhaps because Venice was then a 
rather unworked field—to repose his main 
argument on the contrast of Venetian Gothic 
with Classic. The result of this is that his 
whole plea for Gothic versus Classic is based 
on materials which are not truly Gothic, and 
do not express the real greatness and strength 
of Gothic architecture, which are not repre- 
sented in Venice; and this false position 
betrays him, as we shall see, into some per- 
fectly absurd fallacies in his definition of the 
principles of style and architectural construc- 
tion. 

Let us follow this portion of the work 
briefly through the various chapters into 
which it is divided. Wecommence with the 
virtues of architecture, the chief of which are 
defined to be strength or good construction, 
and beauty or good decoration. That is not 
altogether the way to put it, for there may 

architectural beauty with little or 
nothing of what is sonality called “ decora- 
tion.” There are remarks, moreover, which 





might have been justifiable at the time of 
the first edition, but which ought to have 
been modified in this edition. It is ~~ 
well, and rather to the point, to as 
“whether any living soul in London likes 
triglyphs ;” and it might have been to the 
point to ask, forty years ago, ‘“ Do you sup- 
— that any modern architect likes what he 
uilds, or enjoys it?” To put such a query 
in the presence of some of the architects 
who are at work now among us is an 
impertinence: there are so many in Mr. 
Ruskin’s writings that perhaps one more or 
or less need not count: but this is a rather 
gross one. Then we come to the six divisions 
of architecture, which are not very clearly 
made out; but the small diagrams illustra- 
tive of various principles of roofs are well put 
for the general reader. The author divides 
the wall into “base,” “ wall veil” (mean- 
ing the expanse of wall—a good term), and 
coping or cornice. About the “ wall base” 
we have no quarrel to make, but in the 
chapter on the “ wall veil,” Mr. Ruskin is far 
too positive about the contemptible character 
of rustication as a means of architectural ex- 
pression. He says “every one knows a building 
is built of separate stones, but nobody wants 
to count them.” This sounds specious: and no 
doubt rustication has been abused by designers 
who did not know how better to fill 
upa wall. It is only a subordinate source of 
expression, but it is one; and, moreover, the 
view that the fact of a building being built 
of different stones is of no architectural im- 
portance or significance is open to question. 
The chapter on the cornice puts very well, 
in a manner perhaps rather too naive, the 
meaning and function of this feature. It isa 
vice of Mr. Ruskin that, in his desire to write 
plain thoughts on architecture for general 
readers, he is constantly lapsing from sim- 
plicity into childishness, and an affectation as 
if he were addressing children who could 
only understand words of one syllable. It 
is a foolish and (to people who are not 
children) a rather offensive weakness. He 
makes, however, a brilliant point, quite in 
his best way, in putting together (Fig. vii.) 
a moulding from Cairo and one from 
Salisbury, nearly similar, only that the 
English one is undercut for a drip, and re- 
marks how in that little difference between 
the curves “there is the expression of another 
and mightier curve,’—the portion, namely, 
of the earth’s circumference which separates 
Cairo from Sarum. There is the same objec- 
tion of over-acted simplicity in the chapter on 
the pier base ; it is all true enough, and would 
do well enough fora class of children; it is 
namby-pamby for grown-up readers. The 
chapter on the shaft is well put, on the whole, 
but no clear statement is made as tothe value 
of diminution and curvature in the shafts of the 
Classic school, though the author does not fail 
to draw attention to the very essential and 
important nature of the distinction between 
diminished and undiminished shafts. The 
object of this and the preceding and some of 
the following chapters, apparently, is to get 
into the minds of persons who have never 
thought at all about architecture an idea of 
the essential character of its problems; to 
make them think about it. The object is a 
good one. What is most wanted, perhaps, 
now as well as when this book was first put 
forth, is that the general public should be got 
to think what is the meaning of architecture. 
The line taken by Mr. Ruskin in these chapters 
is not a bad one, in a general way. A base is 
something to give stability to a wall. How 
would you propose to construct it so as to 
give the greatest stability? A shaft is a 
feature tosupportsuperincumbent weight; con- 
sider it from that point of view, and so on. But 
it might be done with more point and concen- 
tration than in Mr. Ruskin’s rambling conver- 
sational manner, which, in its affectation of 
simplicity, often ceases to be really simple. 
In the chapter on the capital, the diagrams of 
typical or, as we might say, root forms of 
capital, are really very good; but the author 
shows no sense or reason in the manner in 
which he rejects with contempt so fine a form 
as the Early English capital, because it 





clashes with his theories, and displays what he 
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calls “a dripstone outline,” which has no 
suitability in that position. In the appendix 
he admits that this form of capital a one: 
character (he means probably “ characteristic ys 
“of considerable value,—viz., the boldness: 
with which it stops the mouldings which fall on. 
it, and severs them from the shaft, contrastin 
itself with the multiplicity of their vertical 
lines.” Just so, and that is intended to be the- 
value of it. There is something, perhaps, in 
the remark about the deep undercutting of 
these capitals being rather an attempt at 
exaggerated force, “ like the ‘ black touches’ 
of second-rate draughtsmen ”—a happy bit of 
side-glance criticism—but it is applicable, if 
at all, to the comparatively few cases in 
which the mouldings of these caps are very 
deeply cut in, leaving only a narrow opening 
between the edges of the hollow. That is 
rather a trick of effect, no doubt. 

The chapters on the arch are among the 
worst parts of the book. Where Mr. Ruskin 
is right about the arch, his descriptions are 
vague and wanting in precision, and disfigured: 
by contemptible puerility of language. Speak- 
ing of the line of equilibrium, which he calls 
the “arch-line” (an expression that may 
mean anything), he says, “so the arch-line is 
the moral character of the arch, and the 
adverse forces its temptations, and the vous- 
soirs and what else we may help it with are 
its armour and its motives for good conduct.” 
Is this really written for children, or 
not? It is difficult to understand such 
foolish verbiage on any other supposition. 
How does such prattle advance the com- 
prehension of the subject? The chapter on 
“arch masonry,” in which the writer pretends 
to deal with the stability of the arch, is still 
worse ; and here it is that Mr. Ruskin is led 
astray by basing his position on Venetian 
Gothic. Everything the Venetians did musi 
be right, and so there is invented the theory 


that to thicken the voussoirs of an arch to- 


wards the top is to increase its bearing power 
for the weight over it; for a distributed 
weight pressing on the haunches equally with 
the crown, be it observed. The manner in 
which this is explained is almost too absurd 
and childish for belief; it will be found on 
page 128, Vol. I., of the new edition, and it 
is worth referring to by any practical critic 
who wants to see what are Mr. Ruskin’s 
notions of the statics of the arch. It 1s 
his Venetian proclivities, apparently, that 


have also led him to the still more extra- 


ordinary and absolutely preposterous idea 


that the pointed arch is truly to be re- 


garded as “a gable”: that it is not an arch 
at all, because “a pointed arch is a contra- 


diction in terms”: and in vol. ii. (pp. 215- 


14), “the so-called pointed arch ought always 
to be considered as a gable, with its sides 


curved in order to enable them to bear 
pressure from without.” Was such nonsense 
ever heard of in a book pretending to give 
people instruction in architecture? What 
are the words,“ its sides curved to enable them 


to bear pressure from without,” but another 


definition of the arch? An exceedingly bad. 
and clumsy one, no doubt, but still a definition. 
There is other evidence that Mr. Ruskin does 
not even know constructively what an arch 1s; 
for in the illustrations of arch masonry on 
Plate IV., vol. i., he actually puts such forms 
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as these as “ arches,” and seems to think they 
rank as arches even though cut out of one 
stone. They are, in fact, nothing but bad 
lintel construction: lintels weakened by 
having a piece cut out of them. It 
seems as if Mr. Ruskin had been led 





into his lean-to theory of the pointed 
arch because the Venetians constantly built 
their smaller arches (very unscientifically) 
in only three or five voussoirs of much 
greater length than depth—the worst and 
most clumsy way in which arch masonry 
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can be designed. If he had said that 
the pointed arch should be described as two 
segments of arches abutting, rather than as 
«an arch,” he might have been right, and 
the definition would have been in accordance 
with the medieval practice of avoiding key- 
stones and leaving a vertical joint at the 
apex; but the arch principle is there all the 
same, the constructive difference being ms | 
one of detail. Such is the nonsense uttered, 
with a foolish face of authority, in a book 
intended to be an important popular treatise 
on architecture. 

The chapter on the roof is so meagre, in 
reference to so important a subject, that one 
may suspect that the author was afraid to say 
too much about it for fear of getting into difh- 
culties, and it is to be noted that he entirely 
omits perhaps the most important architec- 
tural consideration in regard to the roof,— 
viz., its relation to the substructure, and the 
manner in which the intended design of the 
roof inevitably affects the design of the sub- 
structure. he chapter on the “Roof 
Cornice” is better, and contains some good 
criticism on certain time-honoured ways of 
designing cornices, and on the real meaning 
and function of the cornice itself. In the 
chapter on the “ Buttress,” also, there is much 
that is good, though it might have been put in 
a much smaller space and in simpler language. 
The insinuation that the mechanical function 
of the pinnacles in adding vertical weight is 
not their real razson @étre has something in 
it, and is, at all events, amusingly put: “If 
the reader likes to ask any Gothic architect 
with whom he may happen to be acquainted, 
to substitute a lump of lead for his pinnacles, 
he will see by the expression of the face how 
far he considers the pinnacles decorative 
members.” This, however, is a fallacy, 
though an amusing one; the answer would 
be that the weight, according to architectural 
principles, claims to be added in a decorative 
form. The remarks on the use of buttresses 
in modern Gothic, that they are regarded as 
“convenient breaks of blank surface, and 
general apologies for deadness of wall; they 
stand in the place of ideas, and, I think, are 
supposed also to have something of the odour 
of sanctity about them,” form a criticism 
which has not yet quite ceased to be true 
about modern Gothic. 

The chapter on the “ Filling of Apertures” 
(in ordinary language, “ tracery”) we do not 
quarrel with ; but when we come to that on 
“ Super-imposition ” we get Mr. Ruskin at his 
worst again, except as to mere rhetorical 
eloquence in one or two places. He com- 
mences by informing the reader who has gone 
through his rambling chapters that “he has 
now some knowledge of every feature of all 
possible architecture”; and the consideration 
then proceeding to the super-position of these 
features, naturally leads to the question of 
towers, which, from that of Babel downwards, 
illustrate super-position in excelsis. Onthis sub- 
ject the author brings out some of his choicest 
paradoxes. Every “noble tower” should rise 
straight from its base to show that it is strong 
enough in itself, without buttresses; in other 
words, Italian towers do so, and they are our 
model. A tower must be vertical in its lines, 
solid below for strength, and with openings 
above for lightness; and to emphasize the 
lesson, we are given an illustration of a lofty 
Italian campanile, with an open gallery in 
the upper stage, and beside it is placed a bad 
travesty drawing of a very poor example 
of a modern English buttressed tower, drawn 
So as to make it look as weak as possible, 
and these are labelled, “ British: Venetian.” 

is drawing is one of the most impudent and 
unblushing pieces of claptrap that was ever put 
into a book ; it is almost inconceivable that any 
writer, if he were silly enough in his young 
days to insert such an ad captandum trick in 
his book, should have lived a whole life, and 
eTown no wiser or more truthful. The fact 
that all the finest examples of towers of the 
peuah type, ancient and modern, actually 
om the solid base and the principal lights in 
ra upper story, is nothing: it is the author’s 

€at the moment to uphold Italy and cry 
own England, and he selects and dresses up 

Sexamples accordingly. He makes, in the 





eyes of the 1 orant, a palpable hit, at the | 


expense of telling them a palpable falsehood. 
This one drawing would be sufficient to show 
that the author of this collection of brilliant 
rhetoric was a teacher utterly untrustworthy. 
Even if he had drawn his comparison fairly, 
however, the conclusion is unwarrantable: 
the tower of diminishing lines is one typical 
form, that of vertical lines is another: they 
belong to a different genus, and produce their 
effect in a different manner. 

The fact is,—and the instance we have just 
given is one of the most marked (we might 
say most flagrant) illustrations of it,—that the 
whole of this great three-volume sea of 
rhapsody is a mere putting-forth of the author’s 
multifarious fancies about architecture, which 
tread on each other’s heels in a kind of pro- 
miscuous procession, without order, logic, or 
sense of fitness or relation. Ideas which are 
mere momentary skits, to to speak, of his own 


rhetoric, are exalted into the place of unde- >| 
Illustrations of out-of-the-| ik 


niable axioms. 
way incidents in architecture which have 
happened to attract his sympathy, are given as 
if they were essential and central architectural 
forms. We have in one chapter a solemn 
lecture on the “six orders of Venetian 
windows,” as if these constituted a recognised 
and definable progression, instead of being 
merely a fancy of the author’s for amusing 
himself with a classification for which there 
is no ground and no necessity. In speaking 
of capitals, again, the author, partly by way 
of a scoff at the time-honoured “ Orders,” 
says there are only two possible orders, that 
in which the bell of the capital is concave 


and the foliage takes a hollow line; 
and that in which the bell is convex 
and the decoration, lower in relief, or 


even sunk, follows the convex line. This 
is a good generalisation, but it is using the 
word “order,” which has acquired a definite 
meaning, in quite another sense from that in 
which it is usually understood, and merely 
confusing the reader, as well as overlooking 
the important fact that the word “ Order” 
really implies, not a variation in a single 
feature, such as the capital, but a relation in 
Classic architecture between all the main 
parts of the design. It appears as if Mr. 
Ruskin were absolutely ignorant of this, for 
he actually says (Vol. I. page 112) that 
“this connection of the frame of their 
building into one harmony has, I believe, 
never been so much as dreamed of by archi- 
tects.” Why, it is the very foundation and 
the very meaning of the “ Orders” as properly 
understood ; it is the point to which the 
Greeks obviously gave their closest attention, 
though we have not now the data for following 
their method in detail. A great deal of the 
latter portion of Vol. I., on mouldings and 
ornaments, is good in a sense, but it is vitiated 
for the purposes of a book of instruction by 
the fact that everything is sampled from 
Venetian architecture, and that Venetian 
Gothic is thus treated as if it were at the 
centre of Medizval art, of which art, in its 
ruling forms, a perfectly false impression is 
therefore conveyed to the reader. 

The fine outbreaks of prose-poetry which 
occur from time to time in these volumes we 
can admire as much as any readers (save, per- 
haps, for a kind of smothered suspicion that 
they are not quite genuine); the frequent 
sarcasms at the expense of modern architects 
and modern architecture we can enjoy as 
much as those who are guiltless of any con- 
nexion with architecture: they are sometimes 
true, and almost always witty and amusing. 
But passages of prose-poetry and coruscations 
of sarcasm will not serve for ever to float 
a great unwieldy book professing to be 
an educational treatise, but crammed 
full of paradoxes, eccentricities, and rhe- 
torical claptrap; at one time presenting 
accidentals as if they were essentials, at 
another exhibiting absolute ignorance where 
knowledge and science are pretended, and 
diffuse and rambling to a degree that may be 
truly called portentous. In this respect Mr. 
Ruskin does full justice to the Spanish proverb 
as to writers who “leave nothing in the ink- 
stand.” All that is of real value in these three 
big volumes, as teaching or information, might 





have been put into half of one of them. The 
rest is all ornamental diction and flowers of 
fancy. These have taken a generation of people 
a, * pi ; but it may be doubted whether they 
will enable the book to survive another genera- 
tion. The favoured publisher (if we can rightly 
give him that ma at Orpington may glorify 
it with fine paper and wide margins, and the 
fifteen hundred of the faithful may place it for 
the present reverently on their bookshelves ; 
but if there are second-hand booksellers in the 
twentieth century they will probably have a 
good many copies on sale of an esthetic 
treatise in three very thick volumes, which 
will be “bad stock,” only saleable for the 
beautiful execution of many of the illus- 
trations. 








NOTES. 
a HE Railway Commissioners delivered 


a. last week in an action 
rought by the Distington Iron 
th Company against three railways 
concerned in dealing with their traffic—the 
London and North-Western, Furness, and 
Cleator and Workington. They had been 
charged ls. 33d. per ton for carriage of 
iron-ore for a distance of about seven miles 
(whereas the maximum rate chargeable ac- 
cording to the companies’ Acts is 1ld.), and 
9d. per ton instead of 6d. for conveyance of 
pig-iron 3; miles. A peculiar feature of the 
case was that the latter very short journey 
involved the use of lines owned by two dif- 
ferent companies—one of which is author- 
ised to charge as for four miles for short 
distances, and the other as for six miles 
under similar circumstances. Only a quarter 
of a mile of the latter line was used in 
the case in question, and it was argued that 
the two railways should be considered as one 
for the purpose of charging for this traffic, and 
that the four-mile clause of the Workington 
Company’s Act should be applied. The Com- 
missioners considered that as the two short 
distances together would amount to more than 
six miles, the applicants might therefore have 
to pay even more than the charge complained 
of, if the owners of the quarter-mile worked 
their line independently, and they had no 
claim to a reduction. On the other point, 
however, the applicants were successful, the 
decision of the Commissioners being not a 
little influenced by the fact that the de- 
fendant companies had threatened, if the 
rates claimed were not paid, to cease carrying 
the traffic. Strangely enough, the counsel 
representing the companies, including Sir 
H. James and Mr. Balfour Browne, Q.C., 
who had questioned the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners, withdrew from the case upon 
being overruled on this point. They had 
contended that inasmuch as the only grievanee 
complained of consisted in an overcharge 
alleged to be in excess of the Parliamentary 
maximum, there had been no violation of the 
Act of 1854, which is directed against 
undue preference or prejudice. But the 
threatening position assumed by the com- 
anies,—a mode of proceeding which has at 
east once previously been strongly condemned 
by the Commissioners, — clearly subjected 
the complainants to undue disadvantage : and, 
as Mr. Miller remarked in giving judgment, 
the position of ceunsel would have been in 
no way prejudiced had they remained to assist 
in the discussion of the case. It was par- 
ticularly complicated, owing to joint owner- 
ship rom mutual Acts and working agreements 
affecting the different companies concerned ; 
and, considering the imposing array of counsel 
engaged upon the opening of the case, it ap- 
peared very strange that only the junior 
counsel for the applicants was present when 
judgment was delivered. 









gg eemameane may be the nature of the 

Report of the Royal Commission of 
Inquiry into the working of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the fate of that body is no 
longer a matter of doubt. It will be extin- 
guished, if not wxactly absorbed, by the new 
County Council for London, which, by clause 8 
of Section 40 of the new Local Government 

Cc 
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Act, will take over “the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works” after a certain appointed day, which 
may be the Ist of April next, “or such other 
day, earlier or later, as the Local Government 
Board . . . . may appoint.” Among the most 
important of the “ powers and duties” of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works is the adminis- 
tration of the Metropolitan Building Acts. 
Grave inconvenience and loss have re vam 
resulted from the fact that during the Board's 
customary autumn vacation of six or seven 
weeks, all building applications which cannot 
be disposed ot oy the District Surveyors 
and the Superintending Architect of the 
Board are held in abeyance. We regretted 
to see that the effort recently made by Mr. 
Mossop (the representative of Chelsea at the 
Board) to mitigate the hardships of the pre- 
sent position were not successful, but we are 
glad to see that he is not disposed to let the 
matter rest. In a letter from him which we 
publish in another column, he very pertin- 
ently urges that, although the Board can 
never enjoy another long vacation to the 
discomfort of the metropolitan building in- 
dustry, its successor, the new County 
Council for London, ought to do something 
to redress this grievance. As Mr. mone 
points out, the delay in getting Pome passe 
means not only loss of time to builders and 
building-owners during an appreciable period 
of good building weather, but lack of em- 
pean for many poor men to whom a 
ew weeks’ work in the autumn may mean 
the power to tide over the winter months 
without receiving alms or Poor-law relief. 
We trust that this matter will not be lost 
sight of by the County Council for London, 
when it has been elected and has taken its 
work in hand. 





ae date for the first meeting of the 

“ National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Art,” to be held at Liverpool, is now, 
we believe, definitely fixed for December 3. It 
will run over five days of that week. On 
each day, after the Monday, there will be 
sectional meetings for the reading and discus- 
sion of papers, and an address by the President 
of one or more of the sections. The proceed- 
ings on the first day (Monday) will agperents 
be confined to an opening address by Sir F. 
Leighton, the Revaiens of the Congress, in 
the evening. On the Tuesday morning Mr. 
Aitchison will give an address as President of 
the Architectural Section, and in the after- 
noon Mr. Tadema will deliver one as President 
of the Section of Painting. On the Wednes- 
day, Mr. Walter Crane, President of the 
Section of Applied Art, will deliver his 
address, and on the afternoon of the same 
day Mr. Gilbert will read an address as 
President of the Sculpture Section. On the 
Thursday the address will be by Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, as President of the Section of Art- 
History and Museums; and on Friday after- 
noon Mr. Mundella will give his address as 
President of the Section of “ National and 
Municipal Encouragement of Art.” The 
moving principle of the meeting, as we gather 
reat prospectus, is to be the encourage- 
ment of applied art and art industry, the 

romotion of a general high level of excellence 
in the fine arts, the education of artists and 
artisans, the maintenance and development of 
museums of all kinds, &e. We may reprint 
the concluding paragraph of the remarks ap- 
pended to the circular :— 

‘* The demand for pictures, which has existed for 
some half-century past, tends, apparently, to 
decrease. The magnitude and long continuance of 
that demand have produced an over-supply of 
painters, an increasing number of whom will be 
forced into the ranks of the unemployed, unless they 
consider their position betimes, and discover new 
areas for the exercise of their skill. Changed con- 
ditions are involving the overthrow and re-erection 
of large parts of our hastily-built towns. Archi- 
tects have thus an opportunity before them, of 
which they can only take full advantage, if they call 
in the help of craftsmen trained in the schools of 
Painting, Sculpture, and the Decorative Arts.” 


ee 


E print in another column a touching 
‘appeal from the Church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand, which ill-used edifice has, we imagine, 





availed itself of the pen of a well-known 
architect and archeologist to get its feelings 
expressed. We, of course, quite concur in 
the justice and sense of the appeal, which we 
hope will be attended to by those who are 
responsible for the shameful misuse of this, 
the principal architectural ornament of the 
Strand. It has been repeatedly proposed to 
pull down this church to widen the street,— 
an improvement that can be effected without 
such destruction. It is probably a good thing 
for the ancient monuments of London that 
the Board of Works has not much longer 
to live. We noticed only the other day 
that a member, at one of the meetings of 
the Board, expressed his wish to see St. 
Mary-le-Strand pulled down before the Board 
went out of existence—by way of showing, 
we suppose, how much mischief it could be 
tials of before it was extinguished. It is 
perfectly intolerable that the conservation of 
architectural monuments in London should 
thus be in any degree at the mercy of a body 
of men some of whom would, apparently, be 
ready to pull down St. Paul’s if they could 
thereby make what they call a “street im- 
provement.” 





a" evening contemporary is jubilant over 
the fact that scarlet geraniums brighten 
the windows of a long-desolate house in 
Chelsea, “Carlyle’s house in Cheyne-walk” 
having at last found a tenant, “and the place 
has suddenly become positively cheerful.” 
The house in question, if Carlyle’s, must be 
that which he occupied during the period 
1834-81 in Cheyne-row, formerly No. 5, Great 
Cheyne-row. There, in order to escape 
annoyance by a neighbour’s Cochin China 
cock, he rendered the garret so effectually 
sound-proof as to have nearly asphyxiated 
himself at the same time. In February, 1886, 
the Carlyle Society set up a white marble 
tablet bearing an inscription and a relief 
portrait, by Mr. C.F. Annesley Voysey, to the 
author’s memory. For some reasons con- 
nected, as we then gathered, with a legal 
dispute about the property, the plaque was 
temporarily affixed against the western side 
wall of No. 49, Cheyne-walk ; and there it re- 
mains to thisday. Carlyle’s house is No. 24; it 
is so cited on his grave-stone at. Ecclefechan, 
and he described it to his wife as “ probably 
the best we have ever lived in—a right old 
strong, roomy brick house .. . . rent, thirty- 
five pounds ¥ 





GOOD deal of attention has been excited 
lately by the report of the discovery on the 
Acropolis of a bas-relief representing Athene 
under quite a new aspect. The telegram, 
which appeared in many of the daily and 
weekly papers, stated that the goddess was 
depicted with a distinctly sad expression. We 
waited for reliable information, as a “sad 
Athene” was to the last degree improbable, 
and these telegraphic reports always aim at 
sensation. Our Athens correspondent (see 
“Letter from Athens”) states simply that 
she stands “in an attitude of thought, with 
her head lowered.” This sounds at once 
possible and interesting. From the AsArioy 
just published we are able to add to his 
account that the stelé the goddess is looking 
at bears traces of having been decorated with 
painting. The style of the relief is in some 
respects—e.g. the folds of the chiton—archaie, 
and may be dated as belonging to the period 
just before Pheidias. That a very curious and 
uite unique bit of work has come to light 
there can be no question. Even the AeArioy 
(though this paper is by no means a safe 
guide as regards style) maintains the view 
that the expression of the goddess denotes dis- 
tinct sorrow (iy pedavyodia cai Adwy!) But 
we cling to the view of our more cautious 
correspondent. We are especially glad to 
note in his letter that a newly-discovered 
head has replaced a head already fitted on to 
a torso in the Acropolis Museum. The Hel- 
lenic Journal has twice already raised a much- 
needed protest against the habit of hasty 
restoration that obtains in this Museum, and 
here is a good instance of the necessity of 
the protest. 








agen sum of 7,000/. (or an offer) is asked 
for Banwell Abbey, Somersetshire. This 
property, of about 17 acres, is situated in the 

eddar Valley, by the Mendips, about three 
miles north of Axbridge and six east of 
Weston-super-Mare. The chapel appertain- 
ing to the house is, we understand, a relic of 
the bishop’s palace whereof Leland speaks in 
his Itinerary. The residence here of the 
bishops of Bath and Wells occupied the site 
of a monastery which, reputedly founded by 
Alfred, was destroyed by the Danes. It had 
been restored in 1809, and twice in the 
succeeding century. About 150 years ago 
Bishop Beckington’s Hall, as erected by him 
in 1448, was altered into a modern house, the 
chapel, however, being preserved. The village 
of Banwell, which presents many features of 
interest to the antiquarian, takes its name 
from a spring that rises in its midst and pro- 
vides a large unfailing flow of water. 





FE have received the third volume of the 
Glasgow Architectural Association 
Sketch-book, which shows a good and in- 
teresting collection of mostly small sketches, 
and a certain proportion of measured work. 
Many of the free-hand pencil sketches of bits 
of old buildings are exceedingly artistic in 
feeling, and have been very well reproduced 
on toned paper by Messrs. Maclure, Mac- 
donald, & bo, Among these we may 
mention sketches at Caerlaverock and Lin- 
cluden, by Mr. Hunter; Kelso Abbey, and 
a bit of the choir of Lincoln, by Mr. M’Gibbon 
(we presume they are both his: only the first 
one is signed),—the sketch of Lincoln is 
particularly good; a good sketch of Lincoln 
centre tower (unsigned). The washedsketches 
of parts of Rowallan and [Falkland Castles, 
though good, free bits of brush sketching, are 
sam, s a little too “broad,” and that of 
wallan does not seem to convey the 
character of the masonry very truly. The 
washed sketch of the gateway of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, is a better one. That of 
the Bargello, at Florence, is too heavy in 
effect, or has come out so in the reproduction. 
The measured drawings include some things 
not much known, and of interest, such as the 
remains of Fortrose Cathedral, &c. 





ursuance of an order made by Mr. 
tan Stirling in the cause of Douglass 
v. Douglass, Chancery Division, a freehold 
estate at Shoreditch is to be sold. Covering 
some 17,100 feet superficial, the block of 
buildings comprises the National Standard 
Theatre and Bishopsgate Hall, in the High- 
street, together with certain shops and houses 
adjoining theretc and used in connexion with 
the theatre, being Nos. 34-5, George-street, 
Nos. 56-7-8, Holywell-street, and No. 203, 
High-street. All the premises, the last- 
named only excepted, are at present vacant. 
With the theatre, which is ready for occupa- 
tion, will be sold the fittings, decorations, 
furniture, wardrobe, and other effects. The 
Standard Theatre stands opposite to what 
used to be ‘the London terminus, since @ 
oods depét, of the Great Eastern Railway 
nner It was entirely rebuilt in 186/, 
and since then several structural umprove- 
ments have been made in it in accordance 
with the regulations drawn up by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 





i ger tng we abstain, of course, from 

taking any part in religious movements 
of any kind, we cannot but express our cordial 
sympathy with those who have recently been 
urging in the daily papers the opening of the 
London churches during a considerable part of 
each day. Apart from all church questions, 
as they are debated by “high church” and 
“low church,” we should urge the opening of 
churches, especially in our hurried and 
crowded metropolis, as a means of providing 
weary souls with a place of rest and retreat 
at times; an oasis in the desert of city life, a 
kind of repose which many hurried people 
feel so much the want of. We do not believe 
there would be any danger of injury ane 
done to the buildings, and the institution 0 


opened churches would, we are convinced, be 
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hailed by many as a boon, irrespective of creed 
or church. 





HE proposition to have only one class of 
railway carriages, which was brought 
forward the other day at the annual meeting 
of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company, and which has been the occasion of 
some correspondence in the Z%mes since then, 
is an exceedingly unnecessary and ill-advised 
one, and some of the correspondence about it 
is very foolish. However ready we may be 
in principle to greet all men as equals and 
brethren, most people will certainly feel that 
there.is in practice the limitation that our 
dear brethren should be cleanly in their 
persons, dress, and habits, before we can 
feel ready to travel with any and all of 
them promiscuously in carriages where we 
must be shut up with them in close contact 
for some hours. It is notorious that many of 
them are not so. It is perfectly true that 
many ladies and gentlemen travel third class 
at present for economy; it 1s also perfectly 
true that many people who are anything but 
Yadies and gentlemen, in the proper sense of 
the term, do now travel in first-class carriages. 
But it is nevertheless the fact that travelling 
in a first-class carriage does lay people under 
a kind of compulsion to be decently and 
cleanly dressed, and quiet in their behaviour ; 
and that compulsory third-class travelling 
does often subject those who are compelled to 
it from economy to very great annoyance from 
the personality and manners of the people they 
are compelled to sit next. It may be pretty 
safely said that no people of refined habits 
would ever travel third class if they could 
afford second or first, except where they 
could secure a carriage to themselves, which 
of course can only be done when their party 
isalarge one. ‘To compel all railway travel- 
lers to travel by a general class, subject to 
the companionship of the dirtiest person who 
may choose to get in, would be a step backward 
in regard to the comfort of railway travelling 
which we are confident would be strongly op- 
posed by the most respectable portion of the com- 
munity. Ifthe railway companies can insti- 
tute a great national reform in the manners 
and habits of those who are called the 
“lower orders,” and teach them to keep them- 
selves clean, and if they can undertake to 
eliminate “’Arry” from the world, we shall 
be very glad to see one railway class for all— 
but not till then; and we hope the managers 
of English railway companies will not listen 
to any such nonsense. 








LETTER FROM ATHENS. 


IN spite of the oppressive heat under which 
Athens has suffered for the last few weeks, the 
excavations on the Acropolis have been carried 
on without interruption. At present the men 
are at work to the south of the Parthenon, 
between it and the south wall. The actual 
discoveries made here have not been specially 
numerous or important; but, on the other hand, 
it Is possible just at this point to determine 
very accurately the sequence of the various 
layers of earth and débris by which the level of 
the Acropolis has been from time to time raised 
higher and higher in ancient times. Almost at 
the outset of the excavations it became evident 
that, before the time of the activity of Pericles, 
a systematic elevation of the level of the 
Acropolis had begun. Wherever the living 
rock lay somewhat lower it was found that the 
depression was levelled up by layers of stone 
‘one above the other, separated by intervening 
layers of débris. Among the layersof stone were 
masses of fragments of ancient works of art— 
Statues, vases, bronzes, and the like—also a great 
number of fragments of architecture. All these 
remains were, without exception, in a damaged 
condition, and bore evident traces of wilful 
and violent destruction. In the face of all 
this mass of fragments of works of art, only 
one supposition was possible, and that was that 
this heap of ruins was the result of the sack of 
the Acropolis by the Persians. The layers of 
stone and débris must must have been built up 
at a date somewhere between the Persian wars 
and the time of Pericles, and therefore belong 
to the period of the activity of Kimon. Now, 
the excavations at the south-side of the 





| Parthenon have further shown that the founda- 


tions of the Parthenon, which hitherto it has 
been customary to attribute to Peisistratos, 
were contemporary with these stone and débris 
layers; they must, therefore, have been laid in 
Kimon’s time, as Dr. Dérpfeld, starting from 
other premises, has previously maintained. In 
fact, it can clearly now be seen that before the 
foundation of the Parthenon was laid, the living 
rock was covered by a substantial layer of 
earth of from lin. to 3in.in depth. Through 
this a trench had been dug in order that the 
lowest courses of the building might lie direct in 
the living rock. The rock had been levelled and 
smoothed so that the lowest course might rest 
on a firm bed as soon as ever the first courses 
were laid. The pieces of rock that were broken 
off in doing this were utilised to fill up the holes 
made in digging out the foundations. Then, 
when all this material of broken rock was ex- 
hausted, began the regular system of levelling 
up, for which the builders employed the archi- 
tectural fragments and broken works of art 
which had been lying about since the Persian 
destruction. It can clearly be seen that the 
layers of one sort of débris succeed to the 
other sort, and the transition from one to the 
other can plainly be marked; so that it cannot 
be doubted that the laying of the foundations 
of the Parthenon and theconstruction of these 
layers of débris were contemporaneous. 

The ground excavated to the south of the 
Parthenon consists of three strata of stones, 
separated by three layers of fine Poros débris, 
and these successive strata have yielded results 
of some importance, both in sculptures made 
of Pirgzus stone and architectural fragments. 
Among these Poros sculptures may specially be 
mentioned a third head, larger than life-size, 
of exactly the same type as the two male 
Poros heads already found, but of more deli- 
cate execution. Unfortunately, only the upper 
portion of the face is preserved. -The head 
of a bull about twice life-size, and a quantity 
of fragments of human torsos and the bodies 
of animals, have also been found. Any 
safe interpretation of these representations 
must wait till the work of fitting the fragments 
together is further advanced. It seems not 
improbable that we have here to do with pedi- 
ment compositions. In the department of 
marble sculptures important acquisitions must 
be noted. Among these, one beautiful head 
has proved beyond doubt to belong to the torso 
of a youth already in the Museum. On this 
torso a head had been already placed, a 
restoration now proved to be mistaken. 

Further additions have also been made to the 
restoration of the well-known Moschophoros 
statue. It will be remembered that in the 
course of the present year the base of this 
statue was found bearing the inscription and 
the feet of the figure. Just now two fragments 
of the lower part of the body and the upper 
portion of the thigh have been added. Further, 
a number of fragments have turned up belonging 
to the archaic Athene figure which Studniczka 
attributes to the pediment of the “Old Athene 
temple,” z.e., the right shoulder, both feet, and 
many portions of the drapery. A marble statue, 
intact to the knees, must also be noted; 
it belongs to the regular type of the archaic 
female figures, of which the Acropolis Museum 
can now boast such a stately sequence, obtained 
from the present and from previous excavations. 
It is possible that this new figure may be fitted 
on to a head already in the Museum. It is only 
half-size, but is one of the finest specimens yet 
found, the execution being of peculiar delicacy 
and finish, and the rich painted decoration 
being extraordinarily well preserved. As with 
the other examples, so also in the case of the 
present figure, it is only the under-garment that 
is coloured throughout ; the upper garment is 
left white, but to make up for this, it is 
decorated with little bright-coloured stars 
all over, and the borders are elaborately 
adorned with painted patterns. In conclu- 
sion, the discovery of two beautiful works 
in relief must be noted. On one Athene is 
represented. The goddess is about one-third life- 
size. She is armed only with helmet and spear, 
without the w#gis, and she stands as if in an 
attitude of thought,—her head lowered and 
turned in the direction of a stele that stands 
near her. The other relief forms the top of a 
stele, in which there is an inscription of unusual 
importance, a decree relating to an alliance 
coneluded between Athens and Samos in the 
year 405 B.C. In the relief, the two towns 
which conclude the treaty are represented in 
the form of two female figures extending their 
hands toward each other. Athens wears her 





helmet, and carries her spear and shield; Samos 
has a sceptre in her left. 

For some time past work has been carried on 
with a view to ridding the Acropolis of the 
various modern and medizval buildings on it 
and in its immediate neighbourhood. In pur- 
suance of this object, a modern portion of the 
wall which surrounds the theatre of Herodes 
Atticus has been pulled down; also a portion 
of the Odysseus bastion has been destroyed, 
and men are at work laying bare thetwo Roman 
towers which flank Beulé’s Gate. A consider- 
able number of inscriptions built into these 
walls have come to light during the progress of 
the work of demolition. 

At Eleusis the excavations of the Archzolo- 
gical Society have been continued, and have 
been rewarded recently by the discovery of 
some remains of wall-paintings of Pompeian 
style. For Greece, where remains of Roman 
decorative art are very rare, this isa notable 
discovery. 

A marble group, also found at Eleusis, have 
proved to be acopy of a group from the left 
half of the west pediment of the Parthenon. 
The copy, which is on a very reduced scale, 
represents a man who is lying on the rock and 
leaning with his hand upon it for support near 
him is a kneeling woman. Whether the figure 
belonged to a copy of the whole pediment, or 
was simply an isolated group, cannot from the 
remains existing be definitely determined. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION.* 


WEDNESDAY morning (Aug. 15) saw the 
party climbing the beautiful “ Via Gellia ” and 
across the bare uplands by the Peak Railway, 
to descend upon the pretty village of Tissington. 
Here the church, enlarged in recent days, 
contains but little of interest. There is, how- 
ever, an imposing monument to one of the 
Fitz-Herberts who died in 1619, with a 
characteristic epitaph which calls upon the 
reader to— 

** Silent be 
And doe homage on his knee 
To this reverend Esquire,’’ 
a tribute which the excursionists, under the 
circumstances, saw no necessity of paying. 
The Hall is mentioned in guide-books as one of 
the best examples of Elizabethan architecture 
in the county, but its external appearance 
hardly bears out this opinion. It is picturesque 
enough, with its mullioned windows, and stand- 
ing among its fine trees; but, as is the case 
with most Derbyshire manor-houses, there is 
no detail to reward a near inspection. The 
gateway, with its broad steps, is, however, a 
picturesque object. Time did not allow of 
the projected visit to Norbury, so Ash- 
bourne was next visited. Here there is a 
fine church, restored some years ago by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and described on this occasion 
by Mr. James Fowler. It is fondly called the 
‘‘ Pride of the Peak,” but modern facilities for 
travelling and comparing distant churches 
together within a few hours are apt to lenda 
slightly humorous flavour to such local dis- 
tinctions. After all, however, the worth of 
any object is but a comparative quantity, and 
Ashbourne Church deserves the position long 
accorded to it. The tower and spire rise to a 
height of 212 ft., and the staircase is crowned 
by a little crocketted spirelet. The interior is 
lofty and spacious, and the view from the 
tower across the north transept is particularly 
fine. The aisle of the transept is devoted to 
a series of altar tombs, mostly of the Cokaynes, 
whose effigies can be seen through the iron 
railings that close the arches, lying in rows, in 
the impressive fashion of the Middle Ages, with 
their hands on their breasts in the attitude of 
prayer ; outside the railing and against the wall 
rises an Elizabethan monument with its solid 
base, its two figures kneeling beneath their 
arch, while above are slender pyramids and the 
dearly-loved coat-of-arms, with its numberless 
quarterings emblazoned in colour. The whole, 
backed by the clean curves of an Early window 
and a few scraps of ancient glass, forms a group 
suggestive of pemp and splendour quite 
foreign to our prosaic times. Beyond its 
church, Ashbourne offers but little to the 
sketcher. There are some plain almshouses, 
and the gabled front of the Grammar- 
school, to the garden of which Johnson carried 
Boswell to see it, accompanied by the head- 
master. That is but a poor century ago, but 
already Time has written on the garden with a 





* Continued from p, 119, ante, 
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new hand, for on the top of the bank whereon | 


Boswell says the garden lay, a tennis-lawn has 
been hollowed out. Many respectable old- 
fashioned houses line the main street, and among 
them the residence of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
where Johnson came several times to stay in a 
comfort and plenty that sometimes grew weari- 
some, for Dr. Taylor was a solid and sober 
gentleman, with a roomy postchaise, drawn by 
four plump horses, and a butler decent and 
grave, like the major-domo of a bishop. Here, 
too, is the ‘Green Man,” looking older, but not 
very different from what it looked when Boswell 
recorded the civility of its hostess, thereby 
giving the place an unrivalled advertisement. 

But, lunch over, the party ascended the ve- 
hicles—neither roomy nor drawn by plump 
horses—and made their way to Bradbourne. 
Here Mr. Albert Hartshorne received them with 
great hospitality, showing them over the church 
(of the history of which he gave a rapid out- 
line) and his own pleasant house—a good and 
unpretending specimen of a Derbyshire manor- 
house. Bradbourne, small as it is, has long 
been a centre of civilisation, for the earliest 
parts of the church are assigned to a time 
before the Conquest, and from thence a con- 
tinuous record is written in its walls. In the 
churchyard is a still earlier record of a species 
of civilisation, in the shape of one of those 
crosses which abound in Derbyshire, covered 
with interlacing patterns and strange animals, 
so crudely drawn as sometimes to baffle inter- 
pretation. 

The principal place visited on Thursday, the 
16th, was Haddon Hall, surely the most pictu- 
resque stone house in the country. It has so 
often been described that here little need 
be said, though at some future time we may 
possibly enlarge upon the subject. But of 
all the places on the programme this, 
perhaps, gave the most pleasure, and the 
party were soon scattered over the place 
busily engaged in transferring its beauties to 
paper. Some sketched the heraldry, some the 
courtyard, some the work in the chapel, some 
the lead water-spouts, some the well-known 
terrace and the steps down which Dorothy 
Vernon is said to have sped to join the lucky 
Sir John Manners. All were anxious to carry 
away something from this storehouse of beauty. 
But how many read the lesson of those grass- 
grown courts and the rows of empty rooms? 
And how many will try to wrest their modern 
designs so as to accommodate a scrap from this 
fourteenth-century house? The stonework is 
crumbling in places, and hitherto but little has 
been done to reinstate it, a wholesome fear of 
tampering with the ancient work having with- 
held the hands of those concerned. But it is 
evident that something must done,and that at 
once. The stone mullions must be renewed in 
places, if the windows are not to fall to pieces ; 
but it is satisfactory to know that those who 
take care of the place are alive to this necessity, 
and that they intend to preserve the building 
as carefully in the future as they have done in 
the past. 

From Haddon the next move was to Bake- 
well, where much of the church has been 
rebuilt. There are some good monuments of 
the Vernons and the Mannerses of Haddon, 
One to Sir George Vernon and his two wives is 
remarkable in that the inscription records them 
all three as having died in 156-, the space for 
the last numeral being left blank in each case. 
Here, too, is a handsome wal! monument to Sir 
John Manners and his wife Dorothy,—the pair 
who eloped together. At the other end of 
the chapel is an extravagant monument 
to a son of Dorothy and her husband, con- 
sisting of three tiers of sculptured figures, 
including the knight and his wife and nine 
children. As is not infrequently the case at 
this period, an extreme simplicity of character, 
or else a sly humour, prompted the application 
of appropriate texts to the various figures. The 
eldest child died young, and is represented as 
standing in its niche completely enveloped and 
tied up in its swaddling clothes ; over its head 
is written, “Mine age is nothing in respect of 
Thee.” There is some good wood-work in the 
screens, and there are many scraps of ancient 
crosses in the south porch, as well as a very good 
one in the churchyard, Youlgreave, which was 
next visited, has a good church, with a fine tower. 
The whole has been very carefully restored 
by Mr. Norman Shaw, whose details were as 
eagerly scanned by many of the party as if they 
had been four centuries old. The register here 
dates back to 1558, when registers were first 
kept. Among its thousands of uninteresting 
entries occur two exceptions. One is a note of 





the proclamation of James I. at Bakewell, hard 
by; the other is an account of a terrible fall of 
snow in 1614, which began in January and went 
on more or less continuously for two months, 
filling up and levelling all depressions in the 
earth, if not actually some of the valleys. An 
unusual civility was shown here to the party 
by the ringers, who rang the whole of the bells, 
so that the excursionists might judge of their 
tone. 

On Friday morning a train carried the mem- 
bers to Nottingham, ex route for Wollaton, 
where Lord Middleton’s house was inspected. 
Before going over the place, however, the fol- 
lowing paper was read by Mr. J. A. Gotch :— 


Wollaton Hall. 


The house before which we now stand speaks 
for itself. Probably there is no house in England 
(I at any rate know of none) which is designed 
in so lordly and imposing a manner. The ques- 
tion has often been asked,—Who was the archi- 
tect? and to it several answers have been given. 
Huntingdon Smithson, who built Bolsover ; 
Robert Smithson, who lies buried in the church 
hard by ; John of Padua; and John Thorpe, have 
all received the credit of this fine piece of work. 
With your permission I will set forth, so far as 
I know them, the claims of these various gentle- 
men, so that you may judge for yourselves. 
First of all, Huntingdon Smithson may 
be dismissed, since his claim arises from 
being confused with the other Smithson. 
Secondly, John of Padua may follow, 
since no evidence exists that he had any- 
thing to do with the place, and he appears 
only from being confounded with John Thorpe. 
Now these two Johns cannot be one and the 
same, because John of Paduais recorded to have 
received payment from the Crown at such a 
date as would give him, were he also John 
Thorpe, seventy years of active practice. The 
claimants, therefore, are narrowed down to 
Robert Smithson and John Thorpe. Smithson’s 
claim rests upon his epitaph, which is as 
follows, and you may see it for yourselves in 
Wollaton Church :—“ Here lyeth y* body of Mr. 
Robert Smithson, Gent. Architector and Sur- 
vayor unto the most worthy House of Wollaton, 
with Diverse others of great account. He lived 
in y® fayth of Christ 79 yeares, & then departed 
this life y* xv‘* of October Ano Dmi 1614.” 
Now, to read this literally we might, in these 
days, conclude that Smithson was not only 
architect of the place, but also took out his own 
quantities, which some people would at once 
say was incompatible with the subsequent state- 
ment that he wasa good Christian. But, leaving 
that point, the question is, how are we to 
interpret the phrase “ Architector and Survayor 
unto the most worthy house of Wollaton”? It 
may mean that he designed the place, or it may 
mean that he was surveyor to the house just as 
one might be (and, indeed, would be, if the 
opportunity offered) surveyor to a diocese, or to 
a London company. 

Now let us examine John Thorpe’s claim. 
This is founded, as all his claims are, upon his 
book of MS. plans in the Soane Museum, 
wherein occur a plan and an elevation or 
“upright” of the house. Now, there are three 
views, at least, of what this book is. Some say 
it is a collection of plans from which the houses 
were built ; some that the drawings represent 
houses built by some one else, and only mea- 
sured by Thorpe, as any of us might measure a 
house that we admired. The third view is that they 
are sketches for designs. Now, the first two views 
are untenable, for this reason, that the plans do 
not accurately represent the buildings of which 
they aredrawings. While the general similarity 
is obvious, the differences are such that it is 
impossible to suppose either that the houses 
were executed from them, or that even a 
careless man could offer them as representing 
the work as actually built. Take these draw- 
ings of Wollaton, for instance. The plan, 
while generally representing the actual build- 
ing, differs considerably in essential particulars, 
such as the width and divisions of the rooms; 
while the elevation shows nothing of the 


basement story, and shows another ar- 
rangement of the columns, and of the 
corner turrets of the pavilion, not to 


mention other points. Nevertheless, the general 
likeness is striking. Now, if they were the 
sketch or preliminary plans, the difficulty is 
solved at once ; and that is what I believe they 
are. Some light may shortly be thrown upon 
the matter by the examination of the building 
accounts of the house, which have come to light 
within the last two weeks, for Lady Middleton, 


, who takes an enthusiastic interest in the history . 











of the house and family, informs me that she 
found the building accounts of Wollaton less 
than a fortnight ago. From a glance, which 
was all she has been able to give them, she sees. 
that the pay of labourers was 6d. per day, and of 
masons 10d. and 14d. Among the 10d. masons 
is thename of Smithson. But in notes below- 
occurs the name of a“ Mr. Smithson,” who was. 
probably in a superior position, such as clerk 
of the works. This would confirm the supposi- 
tionthat Robert Smithson was not the actua) 
architect, but, in fact, clerk of the works, as he. 
had probably been before at Longleat, in. 
Wiltshire. ; 

Now, if it is not detaining you too long, let 
us examine Thorpe’s drawings a little more. 
closely. Take, first, the plan (on fol. 29 of his 
MS. book). Itis not named, but is identified 
beyond a doubt. Inside the front door are two. 
rooms, called “ Porter’s lodgings.” ‘To the left. 
is written “‘ Gallery above, 100 fo.,” and to the 
right, “ Pantry,” ‘“ Buttery,” and “Kyt under. 
and srvay ” ; while on the central hall is written, 
“Sto. 52 fo.,” meaning ‘this story is 52 ft. 
high,’ and “35 fo. to y® soyles (sills) of ye 
windos for y* hall.” Outside, to the left of the: 
house, is “Orchard heare,” and at the back, 
“Garden heare.” We shall see presently 
that the dimensions given on the halh 
were actually followed—namely, that the- 
walls are about 35 ft. to the sills, and that 
the room is about 52 ft. high. Turning to the 
elevation, the only writing is ‘“ Woollerton, 
S' Frauncis Willoughby.” The basement, as 
before said, is not shown at all. As a further: 
argument that the drawing is a preliminary 
sketch may be mentioned the fact that to the- 
pedestals of the lowest pilasters are shown 
two designs, one merely a raised panel, the 
other a staple and ring such as you may now 
see, and which, no doubt, is a feature blindly 
copied from Venice. The central hall is showm 
complete, even to the peculiar tracery of the 
windows, thus disposing of the theory that it is 


of a later date to the rest of the house. The: 


angle turrets seem to have been an after- 
thought, since the corner was first drawn with 
quoins merely. 

That the house was built by Sir Francis 
Willoughby is evident from the inscription over 
the front door, which states in two Latin 
hexameters that “this house of Francis Wil-. 
loughby, knight, was built with rare art and. 
left to the Willoughbys. It was begun in 1580 
and finished in 1588.” From an Ms. book pre- 
served in the hall, and written by Cassandra. 
Willoughby, Duchess of Chandos, Dec., 1702, 
it appears that “ Y* master workmen which 
built y° House he [Sir Francis] sent for out of 
Italy, as also most of y® Stone Figures which 
adorn y* House. All y* stone which it is built 
with, was brought from Ancaster in Lincolnshire,. 
by y* people who dwelt there, & who exchanged’ 
their stone with Sir Francis for his Cole, which 
they carried back from Wollaton, but notwith- 
standing y* Stone & its Carriage cost nothing but 
y* return of Cole which Sir Francis made for 
it, & y‘at y'time Labourers’ Wages was very 
small, yet it appears by a very particular ac- 
count of y® Building, which still remains in y® 
Library, y‘ the Building of yt House cost Sir 
Francis Willoughby four-score thousand 
Pounds.” Thus, the Duchess. Compare this 
house and its cost with Longleat, which cost: 
a — over 8,000/., or Loseley, which was only 
1,6002. 

Besides these building accounts, the muni- 
ment room contains an immense array of papers.. 
Lady Middleton says that there are bins upon 
bins full of the most ancient and interesting’ 
documents, some of them written in the eleventh 
century, and thence marking the course of 
history down to early in last century. There 
are grants of land from “ Hugh de Insula to 
Galfred, son of Gilbert ”; a receipt for jewels in 
the hand of Queen Philippa of Hainault ; house- 
hold expenses in Edward I.’s time; payments 
and receipts in Philip and Mary’s; a letter 
directing how Queen Elizabeth was to be 
received; and letters from Indian chiefs to 
British officers in America. These treasures we 
cannot see, as they are preserved until the whole 
collection has been examined by the Historical 
MSS. Commission. And, indeed, there is not a 
great deal to see inside the house that meets our 
special requirements. For us, said Mr. Gotch, 
in concluding his paper, the principal charm 
of the house is to be found in its exterior. 


The detail here, it may be added, is very 
rich in effect, though not always judiciously 
graduated in scale. So pronounced is its Classic 
feeling that some members would hardly believe 
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Saxon Remains Discovered at Peterborough Cathedral. 
From Drawings by Mr. W. H. Lord. 





that it was not Jate in the seventeenth century. 
‘So also with the central block. It is so different 
in design, and has coloured so differently from 
the rest of the work, that it looks much later, 
and only the evidence of Thorpe’s plan, and of 
some early views of the house, would suflice to 
‘convince some of the doubters. The church in 
the village of Wollaton was also visited, and 
the monument to the earliest recorded “ archi- 
tect and surveyor” was examined with interest, 
‘aS well as other and finer memorials of some of 
the Willoughbys. 

From Wollaton the party proceeded to 

Nottingham Castle, once a fortress, then 
{under Inigo Jones) made a residence; burnt 
down at the time of the first Reform Bill, 
left in ruins for years, and finally, within 
the last few years, converted into a museum 
—one of the best in the provinces. St. 
Mary’s Church came next, a fine, spacious, 
‘and impressive building, which suffers much 
from the coarseness of its detail. After this a 
drive past the chief buildings in the town con- 
cluded the day’s work, and the train carried 
the whole party back to the final dinner. The 
general conclusions arrived at were that the 
great places were well worth visiting, but that 
the smaller houses and churches were singu- 
larly devoid of detail. Wingfield, Bolsover, 
Haddon, Wollaton, and Ashbourne Church 
‘would, however, render any excursion notable. 
__ In returning through Derby, and visiting All 
Saints’ Church, it was discovered that Bess of 
Hardwick, on her monument, only claims to 
have been the builder of Chats worth, Hardwicke, 
and Oldcotes. No mention is made of Bolsover, 
so the probability is that the account ascribing 
that building to her is erroneous. It would be 
interesting to ascertain who the actual builder 
was, and no doubt this could be done by a 
careful examination of the coats of arms which 
“occur on the chimney-pieces and elsewhere. 








Models, Casts, &c., at Dartmouth.— We 
are asked to mention that the collection of 
models, casts, and antique architectural collec- 
tion of the late Mr. Thomas Lidstone, Diocesan 
Surveyor, have been placed on view by his 


son, Mr. J. Parnell Lidst 
Donde. ldstone, and Mr. Robert 





RECENT SAXON REMAINS DISCOVERED 
AT PETERBOROUGH. 


WE give an illustration of the Saxon remains, 
chiefly of tombstones, which have been dis- 
covered during the recent work at Peterborough. 
The large slab across the top of the sheet of 
sketches is the one last discovered (in north 
transept), and to which we referred, a fortnight 
ago, p. 97, ante. 

The illustrations are from sketches made on 
the spot by Mr. W. H. Lord, of Peterborough. 








THE LEAMINGTON MEETING OF THE 
ROYAL ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


RESUMING our account of this Congress,* we 
have to record that on their return to Leaming- 
ton on the evening of Tkursday, the 9th inst., 
the archeologists and their friends, and other 
persons in the town and neighbourhood, were 
invited by the Mayor and Mayoress to a musical 
conversazione, which was attended by about 
four hundred persons, and which was not over 
till nearly midnight. Notwithstanding this 
late hour, the party were all on the wing early 
on the following day, Friday, the 10th, for a 
pilgrimage to Baginton, Stoneleigh, and Kenil- 
worth, to be made by carriages. The party left 
soon after ten, and reached Baginton a little 
before noon. Here they made their first halt 
at the quaint little Early English church ad- 
joining the Park and Hall, and Mr. W.G. Fretton 
drew the attention of the party to the leading 
feature of the church, the threefold aperture 
between the nave and chancel. ‘This, he said, 
was unique, or almost unique, in the entire 
country ; and it was the more singular as the 
aperture was cut through the walls which sup- 
ported the small central tower or turret which 
rose above the roof at the junction of nave and 
chancel, like the turret of a sanctus bell, only 
larger. He also pointed out the spacious pew 
belonging to the family of the squire, Mr. 
Davenport-Bromley, and the still more spacious 
mausoleum, at the east end of the north aisle, 
where several generations of that family repose. 
The tower, small as it is, contains two bells; 
and the organ in the west gallery, he added, 
was so great a favourite with the late vicar, 


* See pp. 98, 119, ane. 





[that he would sometimes read the service 
from the gallery instead of the reading- 
desk, so as to be able to play the Venite 
or the Magnificat. All the pews in the 
church, and the rest of its fittings, still remain 
just as they did in the days of the Georges, and 
the hand of the church “restorer” has never 
yet been laid on the fabric. A walk of some 
three hundred yards across the park, gave the 
party a view of the Hall, and conducted them to 
the site of the ancient Castle of Baginton, which 
has long been dismantled, and so thoroughly 
destroyed that not one stone is left upon 
another. Nevertheless, in the turf-covered 
mounds, Messrs. Fretton & Hartshorne were 
able to fix the exact points at which the walls 
of the enceinte terminated, and to make out the 
returns; but the entire site calls for excava- 
tion and exploration by competent hands. 
One curious building at a little distance from 
the Castle is a structure which looks like a 
dove-cote, but of which the tradition is that it 
was built by one of the Bromleys, a strohg 
Royalist, who feigned that he was partially 
mad, in order to save his property from the 
Parliamentarian hands, who spared him on ac- 
count of his harmlessness. 

Between twelve and one the bugle was again 
sounded, and the signal was given for the 
carriages to drive on past Motslow-hill to 
Stoneleigh. Here, again, the first object visited 
was the parish church, a very beautiful speci- 
men of Norman work combined with much 
work of a later date. The chancel arch and 
the northern doorway and porch are as fine 
specimens of Norman work as can be seen at 
such country churches as Iffley, or Shoreham, 
or Upton. The tympanum over the north door 
is curiously carved with monsters in low relief, 
but the mouldings of the arches, both here and 
in the chancel arch, are very rich and deep. 
The font, too, carved with figures of the twelve 
Apostles in bold relief, is a fine specimen of 
early Norman work, and Professor Clark said 
he thought that it might even be Saxon. It is 
said to have come to Stoneleigh from Maxtone, 
in Staffordshire. It is certain that there was a 
village at Stoneleigh, and probably a church 
also, in the Saxon days, though it was doubt- 
less superseded by an entirely new and larger 
structure about the middle of the twelfth 
century, when the neighbouring abbey was 
founded. Under the Norman line of kings and 
down to the reign of Henry II., Stoneleigh was 
held in demesne by the Crown, and when, in 
A.D. 1154, a Cistercian abbey was founded here, 
and filled with brethren from Radmore, in 
Staffordshire, many privileges were conferred 
on the brethren and their abbot, among 
which were the right of free warren and 
chase, a weekly market, and an annual fair. 
The monastery, and with it the advowson, 
of the parish church were purchased from 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, on whom 
Henry VIII. had bestowed it, by Sir Thomas 
Leigh, Alderman and Lord Mayor of London, 
whose descendants still own the estate. Hence 
the north aisle of the chancel has been devoted 
for many years to the purposes of a mausoleum 
for the Leighs, several generations of whom 
repose within it. In the chancel itself, close 
by, is a fine recumbent figure of the late Lord 
Leigh, under a decorated canopy, designed, 
with the entire tomb, by Sir Gilbert Scott. In 
the north-east angle of the chancel, also, is a 
large and sumptuous monument, rather heavy 
and ponderous in style, to the Duchess of 
Dudley, a lady who belonged by birth to the 
Leigh family. The two marble figures of the 
Duchess herself and her daughter Alice, both in 
a recumbent position, are beautiful specimens 
of the sculptor’s art, and were much admired. 
The church isrich in fine monuments and quaint 
inscriptions. One of the latter is on the ex- 
terior wall of the south aisle of the nave. It 
commemorates Humphrey Howe, an old servant 
of the Leizhs, and runs thus— 


‘© Here lyes a faithfull friend unto the poore, 
Who dealt large alms out of his Lordship’s store. 
Weep not, poore people. Though that servant's dead, 
The Lord himself will give you daily bread. 
If markets rise, rail not against the rates ; 
The price is still the same at Stoneleigh gates.” 


It may be interesting to add that this in- 
scription has lately been recut, by the special 
order of Lord Leigh, to the kindness and good- 
ness of whose house and family it bears witness. 
From the Parish Church the party drove by a 
circuitous route of two miles through the park, 
among some of the noblest oak trees in the 
kingdom, remnants of the ancient forest of 
Arden, and paid a special visit to one giant of 





the forest still traditionally known as Shak- 
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speare’s oak. The party, however, were glad 
to leave their carriages at the entrance of the 
Abbey, where Mr. Fretton again “took up his 
parable,” and commented on the leading 
features of the structure. What the party first 
saw was the original gate-house of the Abbey, 
which still guards the entrance to the modern 
mansion. It consists of a ground floor and an 
upper storey, containing a few rooms, now 
mostly disused. The old stocks, ina mutilated 
shape, are to be seen on the right hand as one 
enters. The outlines of this gateway, richly 
covered with ivy,are very familiar to the visitor, 
having been painted and photographed times 
without number. A large lawn, of the greenest 
and softest turf, now, as four centuries ago, 
separates the great entrance gateway from the 
quadrangle of the monastic buildings which 
the white-robed Cistercians tenanted till they 
were driven out by the hands of bluff King Hal. 
Beyond it isarather low range of buildings, 
the door of which opens at once into what was 
@ portion of the monastic cloister. One aisle,— 
the southern,—of the Abbey Church now forms 
the picture gallery; and substantially it is but 
slightly altered from what it was in the olden 
time. Close to it, in an inner quadrangle, we 
can see two of the fine doorways which led into 
the cloister, and parts of the monks’ dormitory 
are now cut up into apartments for the servants, 
the only difference being that high gables have 
been added in the Elizabethan or Jacobean era. 
This portion of the original structure serves 
practically as a sort of vestibule to the modern 
mansion of Stoneleigh,—a long and imposing 
ringe of lofty buildings in the Corinthian style, 
reminding the travelled visitor of Chatsworth, 
though on a smaller scale. This part of the 
house dates from the early part of the last 
century, though it can hardly be said to be of 
the same type with most erections of the reign 
of Queen Anne or George I. The windows 
of the picture gallery, slightly modernised, 
are adorned with the Leigh arms, the doors, 
seats, and fittings being all formed of oak 
carved after ancient patterns. ‘The pictures 
include, of course, a number of family and other 
portraits, some by Holbein, Vandyck, and other 
masters, and landscapes by Cuyp, Canaletti, 
Wouvermans, Vandervelde, and others. The 
archeologists, having passed through the 
“show” rooms, were taken by Lord Leigh 
into the private apartments, which are not 
usually shown to strangers, but which contain 
many other valuable pictures and family 
portraits, and are magnificently furnished in a 
style suited to the general design. On leaving 
the house, such of them as cared to explore 
further were led to the kitchen garden, the 
vineries, the moss-house, and the flower garden, 
with its central fountain, the conservatory, 
and the Italian parterre and lawn between the 
house and the river Avon. 

From Stoneleigh, the party, having resumed 
their carriages, drove through the park, over the 
bridge across the Avon, by way of Thickhorne, 
to Kenilworth Castle, which they were allowed 
by Lord Clarendon to enter, not by the usual 
public approach, but by the old and long 
disused entrance, through which Queen Eliza- 
beth rode in state when she paid her celebrated 
visit here to the Earl of Leicester. Here Mr. 
Albert Hartshorne took the party in hand, Mr. 
Fretton having been their guide through all that 
they had seen at Stoneleigh. Crossing a field, 
once surrounded by out-works, now mostly 
levelled with the soil, and having the orchard 
on their right, the party proceeded under Mr. 
Hartshorne’s guidance to the Gallery Tower, 
where he pointed the area of the lake, now dry, 
but which added strength to the castle. Then, 
passing along the tilt-yard, the scene of many 
a gay joust in days of old, they made their 
way into their inner portions of the castle, and 
had pointed out to them in turn Leicester’s 
Buildings, the Privy Chamber, the Presence 
Chamber, the White Hall, and the great dining- 
hall, which, though bare and roofless, still bears 
in its walls, its fireplaces, and the stone 
mullions in its windows sufficient to attest its 
former magnificence when Queen Elizabeth was 
entertained within it. From the Great Hall 
the visitors passed into the Inner Court, round 
which most of the other buildings group them- 
selves, as may be seen by a reference to the 
published plans. In front of them was all that 


remains of “ King Henry’s lodgings,” and “ Sir 
Robert Dudley’s Lobby,” while on their left they 
saw the roofless walls of ‘“‘ The Three Kitchens,” 
and of “‘Czxsar’s Tower.” They next examined 
the stables, Lun’s Tower, and, last of all, the 
Great Gate House, which was reserved for the 


time to visit the 


last. They had no 








“ Pleasance,” the Pool, and the Garden. The 
Great Gatehouse, by which visitors usually 
approach the Castle, is the only portion of the 
extensive fabric which is now inhabited, or 
indeed habitable. The rest is a roofless ruin, 
open in almost every place to the heaven above, 
and the lofty walls and windows stand out, 
naked and bare, against the sky, as if they were 
lamenting the sad and tragic fate of Amy Robsart. 
The name of Kenilworth, or, as it was called in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day, Killingworth, is made 
immortal beyond all other great castles by the 
pen of Sir Walter Scott, who has made it the 
chief scene of his novel called after it. ‘To use 
the words of Scott,—‘‘ Of this lordly palace, where 
princes feasted and heroes fought, now in the 
bloody earnest of storm and siege, and now in 
the games of chivalry, all is now desolate. The 
bed of the lake is but a rushy swamp; and the 
massive ruins of the Castle serve only to show 
what their splendour once was, and to impress 
on the musing visitor the transitory value of 
human possessions.” 

According to the common account, Kenil- 
worth Castle was built by Geoffrey de Clinton, 
on whom the manor had been conferred by 
Henry I. Having been held by two or three 
generations of his children, it reverted to the 
Crown. Henry III. bestowed the manor on 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and 
his wife Eleanor, the King’s sister. When the 
earl took up arms against the King, its walls 
became a great place of resort for the insurgent 
nobles ; and when Simon de Montfort was slain 
at Evesham, the remnant of the defeated barons 
rallied here, and made it the centre of their 
operations. In 1266 the place was besieged by 
the king, and the garrison had to surrender, 
when the king granted Kenilworth to his 
younger son Edmund, whom he created Earl of 
Leicester and Lancaster. In the reign of 
Edward I., while it was in the hands of that 
prince, Kenilworth was the scene of a splendid 
tournament, the knights being a hundred in 
number, who all, to avoid a contest for pre- 
cedence, dined at a round table. The son of 
this earl, Thomas, was beheaded for joining in 
a@ rising against Edward II., who, however, 
being defeated by them, in his turn was con- 
fined here before he was taken to Berkeley 
Castle, the scene of his tragic end. By 
Edward III. Kenilworth was restored to Henry, 
brother of its late possessor; and John of 
Gaunt became its owner by his marriage with 
Blanche, the earl’s granddaughter. When his 
son, Henry Bolingbroke, was supplanted by 
Richard II., Kenilworth reverted to the Crown; 
and it so continued till it was given by 
Elizabeth to her favourite, Leicester. Its sub- 
sequent fate is known to every reader of English 
history, and so need not be repeated here. Sir 
Walter Scott thus describes the Castle as it 
stood in all its pride when it was visited by the 
haughty Queen in 1575:—‘“The outer wall of 
this splendid and gigantic structure enclosed 
seven acres,a part of which was occupied by 
extensive stables, and bya pleasure garden with 
its trim arbours and parterres; whilst the rest 
formed the large base-court or outer yard of 
the noble Castle. The lordly structure itself, 
which rose near the centre of this spacious 
enclosure, was composed of a huge pile of 
magnificent castellated buildings, apparently 
of different ages, surrounding an inner court, 
and bearing, in the names attached to each 
portion of the magnificent mass, and in the 
armorial bearings which were there  bla- 
zoned, the emblems of mighty chiefs who 
had long passed away, and whose history, 
could ambition have lent ear to it, might have 
read a lesson to the haughty favourite who had 
now acqaired, and was augmenting, the fair 
domain. ... The external wall of this royal 
castle was, on the south and west sides, 
adorned and defended by a lake, partly artifi- 
cial, across which Leicester had constructed a 
stately bridge, in order that Elizabeth might 
enter the castle by a path hitherto untrodden, 
instead of the usual entrance to the northward, 
over which he had erected a gate-house or 
barbican, which still exists, and is equal in 
extent and superior in architecture to the 
baronial castle of many a Northern chief. 
Beyond the lake lay an extensive chase, full of 
red deer, fallow deer, roes, and every species of 
game, and abounding with lofty trees, from 
amongst which the extended front and massive 
towers of the castle were seen to rise in majesty 
and beauty.” On this occasion the quantity of 
beer drank amounted to 320 hogsheads, and the 
cost of the entertainments is said to have 
reached 1,000/, a day. Robert Dudley, dying 
at Kenilworth in 1588, it is said by poison that 
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he had prepared for others, left the castle ang 
estate to his brother Ambrose, Earl of Warwick,. 
and after him to his son, Robert Dudley, whose 
legitimacy he had not then publicly acknow- 
ledged ; and, though Sir Robert brought forward 
such proofs as he thought conclusive, the castle 
was first seized by the Crown, and afterwards. 
by Oliver Cromwell, who demolished it for the 
sake of its timber, and drained off its lake and, 
moat. Charles II., on his restoration, gave 
Kenilworth to Laurence Hyde, afterwards Earl 
of Rochester. After this it passed by marriage. 
to Thomas Villiers, afterwards Ear] of Clarendon, 
in whose family it still remains. 

The principal part which stands, always ex- 
cepting the chief gate-house, is Czsar’s Tower, 
a mass of Norman work, doubtless the work of 
the Clintons. In some places its walls are 
16 ft. in thickness. Unlike most Norman 
towers, it has no dungeon. This massive keep 
was once square in plan, but the northern side 
of it has fallen to the ground. Sir Walter Scott. 
conjectures that it may have derived its name 
from a fancied resemblance to the great White 
Keep in the Tower of London, which tradition 
identifies with the name of Julius Cesar, 
although he never could have built it. The 
Pleasance on the north-west, below Mervyn’s 
Tower, or the Strong Tower, as it was called, 
was the scene of the meeting between Elizabeth 
and the luckless Amy Robsart. This tower 
will always be regarded with interest on ac- 
count of the many historical associations with 
which Sir Walter Scott has surrounded it. 
Originally a very strong building of three 
stories, it answers very closely to the descrip- 
of it which we find in “ Kenilworth.” ‘The 
floor of each story,” he writes, ‘‘ was arched ;. 
the walls were of tremendous thickness, and 
the space of the chamber did not exceed 15 ft. 
in diameter.” It was here that Amy Robsart. 
is represented as having found a brief refuge 
when she came to Kenilworth to make a last. 
appeal to her husband’s affection. ‘ The reader 
of ‘ Kenilworth,’” writes the author of a local 
guide-book, ‘will scarcely require to be re- 
minded that it was here that she wrote her 
letter to Leicester and fastened it with a braid 
of her hairin a true lover’s knot; that here 
occurred her interview with Tressilian, and the 
scene with Michael Lambourne and Lawrence 
Staples.” The upper story, which, if loca) 
tradition can be accepted, was Amy Robsart’s 
chamber, is all in ruins, 

From looking on this fair and melanchsiy 
scene the archeologists were with difficulty 
called away by the inexorable bugle of Mr. 
Hartshorne, who had promised to conduct them 
to and over Guy’s Cliff, passing Blacklow Hill 
by the way. Arriving there, they walked to 
the Mill to see the view down the river; then, 
passing through the grounds, they walked up 
to the house, where they were hospitably re- 
ceived at tea by Miss Percy. Mr. Hartshorne 
then conducted the party over the lower 
and the upper caves, and led them to the 
Chapel, in which stands the gigantic figure of 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, fixed into the southern 
wall. Mr. Hartshorne is no believer in the 
legend of Guy, and he made no secret of 
his scepticism on the present occasion; he 
also expressed his belief that although one of 
the upper caves may have been once tenanted 
by a hermit (and there are signs that such was 
the case), the lower cave is too low and too wet. 
to have been the abode of any human creature. 
When his discourse was finished, and tea re- 
moved, the whole party drove back to Lea- 
mington in time for the evening meeting. _ 

The papers read at the evening meeting 
(Antiquarian Section) were as follows:—‘On 
the Antiseptic Vaults of St. Michon’s Church, 
Dublin,” by Mr. A. Vicars, F.S.A.; ‘Notes on 
the Parliamentary Elections for the City of 
Coventry,” by the Rev. Dr. Cox; and a most 
elaborate and exhaustive paper on “ The Mon- 
asteries and Conventual Buildings of Ancient 
Coventry,” by Mr. W.G. Fretton, F.S.A. Of 
these papers, the first was far from acceptable to 
the members of the meeting, on account of the 
grim and ghastly subject of which it treated, 
and was thought generally somewhat out of 
place at such a meeting; though a vote of 
thanks to its reader was carried, still the 
opinion of the meeting seemed to be 
that it would have been far better suited 
to a scientific assembly. Dr. Cox’s paper, 
like all his contributions to such gather- 
ings, was full of amusing and instructive 
details; but, decidedly, the greatest favourite 
was Mr. Fretton’s able essay, which touched on 
the past history of so many of the places which 
the Institute was to inspect under his personal 
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guidance the next morning. He mentioned 
jn particular the great Benedictine convent 
founded at Coventry twenty years before the 
Conquest by Leofric, King of Mercia, parts of 
whose monastery are still to be seen in situ ; its 
large and beautiful cathedral, the glory of the 
city in the Plantagenet era; St. Michael's and 
Trinity Churches, with their beautiful lofty 
spires; and St. Mary’s Hall, or the old Guild- 
hall, which was the centre of all the guild 
charities of the city; the Hospital in Grey 
Friar’s-lane ; and the many pageants, mysteries, 
&c., for which Coventry was sofamous. He also 
enumerated several of its ancient charities 
which have lasted, in a form more or less un- 
altered, down to the present day. 

On the next day (Saturday, the 11th), which 
was fine and warm (as Thursday and Friday had 
been), the whole party were up early, and as soon 
as they had breakfasted they found themselves 
en route for Coventry by the London and North- 
Western Railway. The fair city of the three tall 
spires was soon sighted, and Mr. Fretton was 
in waiting at the station to receive the visitors. 
He led them by way of Cheylesmore Manor- 
house to the centre of the city, showing them 
on their way some portions of the city walls, 
and several of the old narrow streets which 
still survive, though they are growing fewer 
year by year. He pointed out to them the 
leading features of St. Michael’s Church, one of 
the finest parochial churches in the kingdom, 
with its noble spire, which had been under repair 
so lately that the scaffolding around it had not 
yet been taken down. Entering St. Mary’s 
Hall, the party were received by the Mayor, who 
made to the party a speech of cordial welcome, 
and enumerated the chief features and historical 
associations of the building, including the fact 
that it had been for a time the forced abode of 
Mary Queen of Scots, who occupied at one time 
the Mayor’s Parlour, and at another one of the 
rooms at the lower end of the hall,—tthe same in 
which the seals, charters, and other muniments 
of the city are still kept. These were exhibited, 
mostly under glass cases, and were very much 
admired, though nobody undertook to discuss 
them critically. Descending into the kitchen 
of the hall, the party saw the customary 
“dole” being distributed to a number of poor 
men, in accordance with the provisions of the 
will of its founder. They were also shown the 
lower room, used as a town prison or bridewell, 
and the whipping-post and stocks, and other 
instruments of punishment for offenders 
against the king’s peace. The party did not 
leave the hall and the council-chamber without 
admiring the ancient arras or tapestry hung 
over the dais of the hall, and were told by 
their guide that the centre figure,—that of the 
Annunciation of Our Lady,—had been cut out 
by friendly hands, in order to save the whole 
piece from destruction by the hands of the 
Puritan soldiery. On the walls also they were 
shown a valuable collection of civic and royal 
portraits, including what is supposed to be an 
original likeness of Queen Elizabeth when in 
the hey-day of her glory, painted either just 
before or just after her visit to the Earl of 
Leicester at Kenilworth. This hall, it may be 
mentioned here, is about 65 ft. by 30 ft. in 
length and breadth, and of proportionate 
height; it has the original minstrels’ gallery 
and armoury, a chair of state double in plan 
and grotesquely carved, and a large painted 
window facing the street. Although it was 
sO often the scene of the entertainment 
of princes and nobles, it was till a 
comparatively recent date strewed with rushes. 
The Mayor showed his hospitality here in a 
practical manner by offering the party some 
refreshments. The party next visited the 
interior of St. Michael’s and Trinity Churches, 
— walked over and round the site of the 
rea hey and the Hospice attached to it. 
— - — pointed out to them the bases of 
: r three of the massive pillars which 
: orned the west front of the cathedral when 
re , ae bishop. Next, the party were 

€ remains of the old city walls and 
— (none of the latter now ina perfect con- 
7 ry and they then passed on to the Hospital 
t. John, a fine old building, consisting of 
nav , ¥ By 
€ and aisle, with an annex on the north. till 
en used as a grammar-school, and lately 
tes. 4 - local mamnentiien to be utilised 
The Babla “er sem of a charitable nature. 
with omni “ Pog an irregular building, 
pee quaint, dark timbers externally, was the 

y other building inspected b 

fore the 2 P ee oe 
ne y were warned by the bugle that the 
ips eon hour had arrived, and that they must 

repair forthwith to the Craven Arms Hotel. 
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Luncheon over, the archeologists again started, 
under Mr. Fretton’s guidance, on a second tour 
of exploration of the city, the first place visited 
by them being the Palace-yard, an old and 
second-rate quadrangle, so called not because 
it was ever tenanted by a bishop, but because it 
had been used as a place of honourable deten- 
tion by more than one of the Tudor and Stuart 
princes and princesses. The architecture here 
is in no sense remarkable, but attention was 
called by Mr. Fretton to the excellent workman- 
ship on the leaden spouts, barge-boards, and 
other details. From the Palace-yard the party 
proceeded past the site of one of the old city 
gates, which had been attacked, though without 
success, by the Royalists under Charles I., and so 
made their way to the Hospital of the White- 
friars, now utilised as a Union Workhouse. 
Here the entrance-gate, cloister, and almost 
all the ancient dormitory are still in use, 
being appropriated as sick wards, wash- 
houses, &c.; while another part of the old 
building serves the purpose of a _ boys’ 
school. Here the archeologists made a halt, 
and, seeing that their presence, headed by a 
bugler, caused some sensation among the 
inmates, and also no little pleasure, passed 
round a hat among their party, and collected 
2/7. 5s. 6d., which the master of the workhouse 
promised to distribute in pipes for the old men, 
tea for the old women, and cakes and other 
treats for the children, The other places 
inspected in the course of the afternoon were 
St. Anne’s, or the Carthusians’ home; the Grey 
Friars, now known as Christ Church; Ford’s 
Hospital (one of the quaint old quadrangular 
buildings of the same type as_ Leicester’s 
Hospital at Warwick, and still tenanted, as it 
was three centuries ago, by “ bedesmen”), and, 
lastly, sundry portions of the city walls near 
Cheylesmore Manor, where they ended their 
circuit of inspection very much as and where 
they had begun it. 

In the course of their peregrinations round 
Coventry, the party were of course shown the 
picture of the Lady Godivainthe Mayor’s Hall, 
and the well-known figure of “ Peeping Tom” on 
the face of a house in Hertford-street, and a 
rival Peeping Tom on the hotel opposite; but 
they had learned from Mr. Bloxam that the 
pageant of Lady Godiva, which Tennyson has 
rendered immortal in verse, cannot be traced 
for its origin further back than the reign of 
Charles II: 

Coventry is eminently “ta city with a history.” 
Before the Conquest, it was under the rule of a 
Saxon earl, and after that event the lordship of 
Coventry passed by marriage to the Earls of 
Chester, under whom it prospered greatly. The 
Earls of Chester were succeeded by the Montalts 
and the Arundels, and through failure of heirs 
it devolved on the Crown. When Edward III. 
made his son, Edward the Black Prince, Duke 
of Cornwall, the king annexed the manor, under 
the name of Cheylesmore, to the dukedom for 
ever. In 1344 the town received from the 
same king a charter of incorporation; the 
great annual fair, however, is of still earlier 
date, having been granted by Henry III. so 
far back as 1218. In 1397 the city was the 
scene of the famous hostile meeting between 
Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Hereford (after- 
wards Henry IV.), and Thomas de Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, a meeting which has been 
immortalised by Shakspeare in his “ King 
Richard II.” King Richard and a great array 
of his nobles were present on the occasion, 
When the champions were about to engage, 
the king snddenly interfered, and banished them 
both from England, Norfolk for life, and Here- 
ford for a term of years. This meeting took 
place at Gosford or Gosforth Green, an open spot 
about half a-mile from the city walls, which was 
pointed out to the archzologists by Mr. Fretton. 
In 1404 King Henry IV. held in the great 
Chamber of the Priory here a Parliament, after- 
wards known as Parliamentum Indoctorum, on 
account of the exclusion of all lawyers from its 
lists. ‘‘Coventry ” (writes Mr. Black) “ received 
many marks of favour from Henry VI. and his 
queen, who both frequently visited it, and it 
was this king who formed this city and the 
surrounding district into a separate county, and 
gave it a charter enacting that the bailiffs of 
the city should be also sheriffs of the county, 
and that the same coroner should preside over 
both. A second Parliament was held at the 
Priory in 1459, and this was called Parliamentum 
Diabolicum, from the number of attainders 
passed by it against Richard, Duke of York, and 
other persons.” For the support which its 
citizens had given to Henry VI. in the struggle 
which ended in his dethronement and death, 
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they were severely fined by EdwardIV. On 
the defeat of Richard at Bosworth, in 1485, King 
Henry VII. was received with great joy at 
Coventry, the townsmen voting him a cup and 
a subsidy of 1007. Queen Elizabeth visited the 
city in 1565, when she was splendidly enter- 
tained by the mayor in the Guildhall. In the 
next year, and again in 1569, Mary Queen of 
Scots was kept a prisoner here for some time 
in a house which was afterwards the Bull Inn. 
In 1616 her son, James I., paid a visit to Coventry, 
where he was entertained at a grand feast. 
Coventry, however, sided with the Parliamen- 
tarians in the Great Rebellion, and in conse- 
quence its walls were almost entirely dismantled 
on the accession of Charles II. The walls, we 
are told by Mr. Black, were three miles in cir- 
cumference, and 9 ft. thick, and had thirty-two 
gates and towers ; and they were strong — 
to admit of the citizens bidding defiance to the 
king’s forces on more than one occasion. It is 
stated on the same authority that no fewer than 
500 men were employed for twenty-four days 
on the work of dismantling these walls. It 
only remains to, add that Coventry is especially 
rich in charitable foundations, and that many 
of these, with an income in all of more than 
4,000/., though of ancient date, survive to the 
present day. 

It would be impossible, within the limits at 
our disposal, to give anything like a full 
description of this most interesting city. We 
can only remind our readers of the fact that 
its Benedictine monastery was the scene of 
several early Parliaments, and that the White 
Friars’ monastery, mentioned above as being 
now converted into a workhouse, was founded 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
that its cloisters are among the finest speci- 
mens remaining of the Edwardian era. The 
third of the tall spires of Coventry, that of 
Christ Church, is all that remains of the old 
Grey Friars, and early in the present century it 
stood in a farmyard, and was used as a piggery 
before the new church was built on to it. 
St. Michael’s Church was pronounced by 
Sir Christopher Wren to be a masterpiece 
of Gothic art. Unlike most Medizval 
churches, its spire is its oldest part, having 
been completed in 1395. Its spire rises. 
above 300ft. from the ground. Henry VI. in 
1450 heard mass here, and presented the parish 
priest with an altar cloth of gold, which pro-- 
bably did not escape the hands of Henry VIII. 
The large interior of the church is accounted 
for by the fact that nearly every guild in 
Coventry had a chapel within its walls, and that 
the church was designed to hold them all. The 
fabric has been lately repaired throughout (we 
will not use the term “ restored”), the galleries 
and pews swept away, and many of its windows. 
have been filled with stained glass; but, in the 
opinion of the archeologists, neither here nor 
in the other churches in Coventry is the new 
stained-glass agreat success. One ofthe windows 
was put up to the memory of the Prince 
Consort, and others commemorate local celebri-- 
ties. The church contains also a few monu- 
ments and some old carvings in oak, but these 
are not of great interest or merit: it has, how- 
ever, one of the finest peals of bells in the king-- 
dom. The restoration of its spire was compl:ted 
only last month, when the vane on it; top was. 
replaced ; and the scaffolding is now gradually 
disappearing. 

Trinity Church is a very noble structure, but 
it suffers from being placed so close to St. 
Michael’s that they stand in the same church- 
yard, and in the past it has also suffered from 
injudicious and tasteless restorations. The 
original spire was blown down in 1664, and was 
rebuilt in the course of three or four years, on 
the ancient lines, of course. Among the monu- 
ments which this church contains is one to the 
memory of Dr. Holland, the first translator of 
Camden’s “Britannia,” and this was pointed 
out to the archeologists. St. John’s or Bab- 
lake Church is of the Edwardian period, having 
been erected by members of the Guild of St. 
John in 1340-50. On the union of St. John’s 
Guild with that of the Holy Trinity, it became 
the joint property of the two, and so continued 
down to their suppression by Henry VIII. It 
was made a parish church in 1734, by Act of 
Parliament. It is cruciform, with a battle- 
mented tower, turreted at the angles. Its fine 
west window and handsome font,—the latter 
said to be a copy of that in St. Edward’s Church 
at Cambridge,—were much admired. The third 
of “the three tall spires” of Coventry is that 
of Christ Church, which stands on the site of 
the old Grey Friars, as already mentioned. 

But its churches were by no means the only 
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Proposed Model Village at Aintree, Liverpool.—General Plan as Laid Out. 
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structures in Coventry which delighted the ' three papers were read. These wereas follows : Illustrations 
msg ty the Archeological Institute. Many —‘“Shakspearian Ballads and Songs,” by Mr. ’ 
of the old houses, with their projecting barge- Walter Rowley; “On Dovecoats in Churches,” : 
boards and timbered fronts, still a the came ike Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A.; and on NEW BUSINESS PREMISES, CHARING- 

appearance, to all intents and purposes, as they | “ Houses of the Elizabethan type,” by Mr. J. A. CROSS-ROAD, W.C. 

did in the days when Coventry was, as it has | Gotch, architect, of Kettering. The last-named aya HESE offices and show-rooms, which 
been called, the “Chamber of Princes,” when, paper (which, in the absence of its writer, was | KM BAl have been erected for Messrs. James 
‘as Mr. Black writes, Richard II. and his gallant read by Mr. Edward Walford) contained much | {828} Hinks & Son, lamp manufacturers, com- 
‘army visited it just before his fall, when Mar- quiet humour and criticism on the ways and prise basement, ground, first and second stories, 
garet of Anjou and her husband Henry were habits of the later Tudor era, The paper was | which are lofty and well lighted. In the base- 
entertained in the Priory, and went in royal a condensation from one by the same author | ment is the glass store, where racks are pro- 
state to St. Michael’s Church; and when Eng- on “English Homes in the Seventeenth Cen-| vided for chimnies, globes, &c., the front por- 
land’s kings and queens loved to resort to tury,” read before the Architectural Association | tion being partitioned off to form a packing- 
Coventry in order to find relaxation in its plays ‘nearly three years ago, and which was printed | room, which has a separate staircase and skid- 
and pageants. The party could not have walked |in ewtenso (with several plans of houses by | way-lift arranged in the front area. Upon the 
through the streets of the fair old city without | John Thorpe) in the Builder for December 26, ground floor and on each side of the entrance 
some feeling of sadness arising from the thought 1885. All three papers gave rise to brief dis- lobby, which is enclosed with mahogany 
that, in spite of its modern manufactures, the| cussions, in which the Rev. Dr. Cox, Mr. screens, are the manager’s and clerks’ offices, 
city had “ seen better days,” and they left these | Lambert, Mr. Micklethwaite, Mr. E. Walford,|the latter in communication with the ware- 
buildings with much regret that they could not | and others took part; and they had each and| house at the rear. Approached from the 
have devoted a second day to the many relics of | all accorded to them a hearty vote of thanks, entrance lobby by a mahogany staircase is the 
former greatness by which they were surrounded) On Sunday, August 12, most of the members show-room, which occupies the whole of the 
on every side. They returned home to Leaming- | of the Institute attended public worship at the | first floor. The front portion is lighted by 4 
ton in time for dinner, and for the meeting of | Parish Church. large elliptical-headed window towards the 
the Antiquarian Section, over which Mr. J.T.| We will conclude our account of the Congress | street, which gives the outline to the wagon 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., presided, and in which! next week. headed ceiling. The back portion of the room 
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js covered and lighted with a semi-circular | 


lantern, glazed with toned glass. A small 
show-room is provided on the second floor in 
the front. 

The elevation to Charing Cross-road has been 
executed in Portland stone. The panels in the 
mullions of the show-room window have been 
carved by Mr. Frampton, and the roof is covered 
with Westmoreland green slates. Messrs. Sage 
*& Co. have fitted up the show-rooms. Messrs. 
Clark, Bunnett, & Co. supplied the lift and 
revolving shutters, and Messrs. Hayward Bros. 
& Eckstein the pavement lights, a considerable 
number of which are used on the show-room 
floor to light the warehouse beneath. The 
heating apparatus was fixed by Messrs. Haden 
& Co., and Messrs. Verity Bros. supplied the 
grilles to the front. Messrs. Adamson & Sons, 
of Ealing, were the general contractors. Mr. 
Haylock acted as clerk of works ; and Messrs. 
Bateman & Bateman, of Birmingham, are the 
architects. The outlay has amounted to about 
6,0007. 





DESIGN FOR MODEL VILLAGE, AINTREE. 


WE publish a bird’s-eye view and a plan 
of the premiated design in the competition 
for a “ model village” for the employés of Mr. 
Hartley, proposed to be erected at Aintree, 
near Liverpool, on the site of what was formerly 
‘known as Reynolds’s farm, as mentioned 
already in our columns (p. 16, ante). The 
design is by Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, 
architects, of Leek. 

The plan includes a recreation-green of a 
little over an acre in extent, across which most 
of the cottages look. The architects have 
endeavoured, in the arrangement of the village, 
to obtain a certain degree of picturesque effect 
without eccentricity, and have designed the 
cottages in conformity with the old domestic 
buildings indigenous to the district, and avoid- 
ing all flimsy and supposed “picturesque ” 
-ornamental additions,—for which they are en- 
‘tirely to be commended. 

The dwellings are laid out in rows to bear 
severally the names of “Hartley Grove,” 
“« Long-lane,” ‘‘ Cherry-row,” ‘ Sugar-street,” 
and “ Raspberry-row,” and include in all seventy- 
one houses. The remainder of the information 
in regard to the scheme we reprint directly from 
‘the report sent in by the architects with their 
drawings :— 

‘The smaller cottages each comprise the follow- 
‘ing internal accommodation :—On the ground-floor 
—living-room, 15 ft. 3 in. by 12 ft. 6 in. ; kitchen, 
13 ft. 9 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. ; pantry (sunk 1 ft. 6 in. in 
ground), 7 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft.; entrance and store 
ander stairs. On the chamber. floor—parents’ bed- 
room (large enough to contain an extra bed for 
children), 18 ft. 3 in. by 9 ft. 6 in. ; girls’ bedroom, 
: * Md 10 ft. 6 in. ; and boys’ bedroom, 8 ft. 9 in. 

y 8 ft. 

_ The twenty-two larger cottages, where the pro- 
jected gables relieve the long frontages, have the 
addition of a bay 8 ft. by 9 ft. 6 in. to living room 
and to parents’ bedroom over. 

The five shops suggested to be attached to the 

cottages at the main ends of the blocks are each 
46 ft. 3 in. by 11 ft. If preferred, an additional 
bedroom might be secured over each shop. 
_ The principle of plan of these cottages has much 
in common with that so largely adopted by the 
London and North-Western Railway Company at 
Crewe, for the use of their workmen. 

The larger houses of Class B contain each the 
following accommodation :—On the ground-floor, 
living-room, 14 fr. by 13 ft. 3in.; parlour, 12 ft. by 
12 ft. 6 in. ; scullery or kitchen, 8 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. ; 
pantry (sunk 1 ft. 6 in.), 8 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. ; 
‘entrance-lobby, store under stairs, &c. On the 
chamber floor, parents’ bedroom, 12 ft. by 16 ft. 6 in.; 
girls’ bedroom, 10 ft. 6in. by 14 ft. ; and boys’ bed- 
room, 8 ft. 6in. by 12 ft. ; two closets, &c. 

The somewhat smaller houses of Class B have the 
following altered dimensions, viz. :—Living-room, 
12 ft. by 13 ft. 6 iv. ; parlour, 11 fr. by 12 ft. Qin. ; 
parents bedroom, 11 ft. by 16 ft. 9in. ; girls’ bed. 
ered 10 ft. 9 in. by 12 in. ; all other dimensions as 

The houses of Class A have each the followi 
12 amodation :—On the ground-floor, Selaneuen, 
; ft. 3 in. by 16 ft. 6 in. ; parlour, 12 ft. by 

2 ft. 6 in. ; scullery or kitchen, 8 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. ; 
pantry (sunk 1 ft. 6 in.), 8 ft. Gin. by 3 ft. 6in.- 
entrance-lobby, passage, store, &c. ; on the chamber 
and attic floors, principal bedroom, 12 ft. by 18 ft. 
me bay, 7tt. 6 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. ; bedroom, 
re 3 in. by 18 ft. 9in.; ditto, 15 ft. by 13 ft. 9 in.; 
nn reve 9 in. by 9 ft.; back bedroom or bath- 
pr tae — 6in. by 9in.; chamber water-closet, 

If the requirements of the class of tenants f 

or 

eclang aes, iemnand - the kitchens may be 
e living. 

se0on dary sitting-roome. ing-rooms to be used as 

€ cubing of the smaller cottages is "8,516 ft., 








which at 3d. per foot (a price at which we have seen 
similar blocks erected*) amounts to 106/., leaving 
the balance provided for formation of yard, 
w.c., &c. 

The somewhat larger cottages, where gables are 
projected, are one-seventh larger, about, which 
would make them cost about 16/. each more than 
the others. 

The cubing of the smaller-class B houses is 
10,940 ft., which at 33d. per foot (a sufficient price 
where so many similar buildings are to be erected), 
amounts to about 160/., leaving the balance of 1751. 
provision for the cost of coal-stores and yard, Xe, 
We are of opinion they might be erected under 
favourable circumstances at 34d., which brings cost 
at 150/., exclusive of yard, &c. The large houses of 
class B, where gables project, would cost from 16/. 
to 20/. more than the others. 

The cubing of the Class A houses is 16,800 ft., 
which, at 33d., amounts to 245/, each, exclusive of 


ard. 
r The building materials contemplated to be used 
by our design are the whitish-red loca] bricks for 
body of walling, with deep red sanded quoins 
and moulded strings, &c. All roofs covered 
with brindled Staffordshire or Broseley tiling: all 
sashes painted white. 

If permitted by the local authorities, the streets 
of the village might be reduced in width and cost, 
or substituted by asphalted or concrete roadways.” 


The following is a summary of the accom- 
modation provided by the plan :— 
Houses Houses 


Class A Class B Cottages 
Hartley-grove ............ 8 11 0 
Long-lane _.............4 2 8 0 
Cherry-row ............00 0 0 20 
Sugar-street ............... 0 0 11 
Raspberry-row............ 0 0 1l 
10 19 42 


Total, 71, or within 10 per cent of the maximum 
fixed by the conditions. The five shops 
attached to cottages might, the authors say, 
be made into five extra cottages if preferred, 
raising the number of cottages to 47 and the 
total number of houses to 76. 

The view which we publish is from a drawing 
by Mr. W. H. Sugden. 





DESIGN FOR A SILVER-GILT CASKET. 


THIS illustration is from a drawing which has 
been sent to us from India by Mr. R. F. Chis- 
holm, the well-known Anglo-Indian architect, 
and which we understand to be a design by 
himselfin the style of Hindoo Decorative work. 

As Mr. Chisholm, who is in India at present, 
has given no further information as to the inten- 
tion, material, &c., of the werk, we can only 
give it as an example of the work of an English 
designer using Indian forms, which Mr. Chis- 
holm appears to have succeeded in assimilating 
with considerable success. 





WINDOWS IN ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, 
PICCADILLY. 


THE stained-glass window in the north 
gallery, the second from the east end, is in 
memory of the late Mr. Westley, of Regent- 
street, and represents as its chief subject the 
healing of blind Bartimeus by Our Lord, and 
under it a smaller one of a similar incident, the 
healing of the two blind men by Our Lord at 
Capernaum. The subjects are framed by 
borders and canopies of the Renaissance 
character in harmony with the style of the 
church. The window next to the east end has 
the principal subject, the raising of Lazarus, 
and beneath it is a small subject of Our Lord 
meeting Mary and Martha. This window is 
intended to commemorate the bi-centenary of 
the consecration of the church. Both windows 
are by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, who have aimed 
at avoiding the conventional character of 
Medizval painted windows, and also the idea 
of a picture on glass, 





OLD COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE.—IV. 


THE original plan of the oldest cottages was 
a simple parallelogram containing one room on 
the ground floor and one on the upper floor. 
Some of these still exist in out-of-the-way places, 
though it is seldom that they have not been 
added to and altered. Every day the number 
of those in their old state gets smaller and 
smaller. 

I am able to give two plans of cottages near 
Blackheath, on what was, till recently, the 
Grantley estate, which had remained very much 
unaltered in an out-of-the-way nook, until I 
had to repair and enlarge them for their new 
owner. 





* This seems cutting it rather close.—Eb, 


| No. 1 Cottage is of the smallest shape, and 
retained, as is rare, its original winding'stair- 
case. Atan early date the part unblacked was 
added to this. The oven is probably also an 
addition. I have never in any old house or 
cottage found an oven that could be determined 
as of the same date as the fireplaces. The open- 
ings and brickwork are generally clearly addi- 
tions, and the flues either taken up separately 
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or into one of the old flues. As in houses of 
importance there were always two flues to the 
large fireplaces, this was the more easily 
managed. Probably the manufacture of bread 
was different, or the large houses had a separate 
bakery which supplied the cottages on the 
estate, and the lord still remained the “loaf- 
giver.” The arrangement of the partition in 
No. 1 cottage, which gives the cupboards on each 
floor, also enabled a smaller girder to be used ; 
and the size of girders (which in oak is limited) 
naturally in great measure dictated the size of 
the rooms. This cottage contains the usual 
large chimney opening, with seats of later date. 
The opening, as is usual in all but the best 
work, is crossed by a large chamfered oak beam. 
In good houses the first-floor fire-places, being 
of smaller span, are generally formed of a 
Tudor arch in brick ; but in humbler buildings 
and garrets an oak beam js used. In some cases 
also the oak fender-curb also remains, and in 
that case the hearth is made up level with the 
top of the curb, and lies on the top of the 
beams and joists. In these cottages, however, 
the joists are trimmed for the hearths. 

No. 2 Cottage has a larger plan, being in two 
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bays. It has at later date been divided up on 
each floor, but certainly the upper, and probably 
the lower partitions, are not original. 

The staircase was in a straight flight—a form 
of later date and of later detail, and, from the 
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fact that the fireplace on the Keyring is 
out of the centre, I think probably there was 
here an arrangement of newel stairs and cup- 
boards on one side, similar to that of No. 1 
cottage. The unusually elaborate nature of the 
framed truss seems to point to an earlier date 

















than usual, and it seems that the chimney, 
which is built independently of the structure, 
was added afterwards. On the first-floor of 
this cottage remains one of the open, unglazed 
windows usual enough in the older cottages, 
but not often found still remaining, except in 
barns and stables. They were formed by 
stancheons set diagonally and framed between 
the posts, and were closed with shutters. 

One half of the ground-floor of No. 2 cottage 
retained what was probably its original flooring 
of rough slabs of Horsham stone, fitted together 
like a puzzle. Brick paving, as in the other 
half, is always of a much later date. Where 
stone could not be conveniently procured, 
beaten earth was used, covered with rushes. 

Of the illustrations given this week, the 
larger timber cottage and the house with 
recessed centre at Compton have been a good 
deal repaired and restored, but not in sucha 
manner as to alter their character. The roofs 
to the top windows in the latter are modern, 
but otherwise the house is a good example of a 
not uncommon type of the farmhouse, a feature 
of which is the peculiar arrangement of hips. 
The recessed part was the hall, or common 
room, with the private rooms on one side and 
the kitchen and offices on the other. 

The cottage at Compton is an example of a 
very good and straightforward form of cottage 
of the simplest form, being a parallelogram with 
roof hipped at each end. 

A cottage of this form, with its roof bright 
with lichen and its front covered with creepers, 
is as beautiful as many tortured into fantastic 
shapes where all repose and simplicity is lost. 
Anxious, however, as the landowner generally is 
to secure economy of cost, it is not often that 
he or his architect can be persuaded to trust’ to 
simplicity of line and good proportion, and to 
the hand of time and the gardener, rather than 
to overdone gables and fantastic barge-boards. 

This particular form of simple cottage is, how- 
ever, very carefully designed as to proportions 
and the way the hips are worked out, and owes 

something to such little dodges as, for instance, 
the way the roof joins the chimney. 

The cottage at Farncombe is of later date. 
The walls are of stone, with joints galleted, 
that is, studded with little pebbles of black 
ironstone. ‘This was a favourite plan at later 
date in this country of rough stone. 

The house at Unsted is an old Manor House, 
of which it is reported, perhaps correctly in this 
case, that one wing has been taken down. The 
chimneys are of very good workmanship, and I 
will hereafter give a measured drawing of them. 
The ornaments in head are mutilated, but 
were probably projecting “crow-rests,” as to be 
seen at Guildford and elsewhere. 

My sketch was taken many years ago, and 
when I last saw the house the ivy had so grown 
Over this part as to hide all detail. R.N. 








The Association of Public Sanitary 
Inspectors of Great Britain.—Under the 
auspices of this Association, a public confer- 
ence on “Sanitation” is to be held this Satur- 
day, the 25th, in the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. 
The chair will be taken by Mr, Edwin Chadwick, 
C.B., President of the Association, who will be 
supported by Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S.; Sir 
Douglas Galton, F.R.S.; Mr. J. W. Howlett, 
Chairman of the Hove Commissioners; Dr. J. 
Ewert, Chairman of the Sanitary Committee, 
Brighton ; Dr. Arthur Newsholme, Medical Officer 
of Health, Brighton ; Mr. Hugh Alexander, Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, Shoreditch, Chairman of the 
Association, and other gentlemen. 





CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL | 
ASSOCIATION. 


WE now conclude our account of the annual 
congress of this Association.* 

On Wednesday, the 15th inst., the members 
left the Bear Inn, Cowbridge, for Ewenny, 
driving along the old Roman road, which 
could be traced topping hill after hill till lost 
on the horizon. The first halting-place wag 
St. Bride’s Church, in which are some good 
monuments; especially noteworthy is a sculp- 
tured slab to Johan de Botiler, which is a valu- 
able specimen of the period of the transition 
from mail to plate armour. The knight wears 
mail, with a gorget of plate, and a head- 
piece of mail (circa 1270). Unfortunately a 
considerable portion of the slab is covered up 
by some ricketty boarding. 

From St. Bride’s the excursionists went to 
Ewenny Priory, according to Mr. Freeman “ the 
best specimen of the fortified ecclesiastical build- 
ing in Wales,” a purely Norman structure ; what 
remains has undergone very slight modification, 
and it isan admirable example of the kind of 
church in which the early invaders worshipped, 
while still surrounded by an unconquered race. 
Ewenny is a cruciform church, with a massive 
central tower. The nave is in use as the 
parish church ; the choir and presbytery, which 
formed the Priory church, has been preserved 
by post-Dissolution owners as a burial-place. 
Colonel Picton Turbervill, the present owner of 
Maurice de Londre’s Benedictine Priory, met 
the members of the Association and conducted 
them through the church and grounds, pointing 
out what discoveries had been made since 
Mr. Freeman wrote his description of Ewenny. 
Colonel Turbervill had kindly caused to be 
reprinted in pamphlet form, for the use of the 
visitors, papers on the Churches of Coity, Coy 
Church, and Ewenny, which had been con- 
tributed to Vol. iii. of the third series of the 
Association’s Journal by Mr. E. A. Freeman; 
and that of Coity Castle by Mr. G. T. Clark, 
which appeared in No. 29 of the fourth series 
of the Journal. This pamphlet proved of great 
service to the members. 

Taking leave of Col. Turbervill, the members 
made their way to the castle and church of 
Coity. The lordship of Coity was owned by a 
son of Jestyn, the last Welsh lord of Morganwg, 
and was granted by Fitz-Hamon to Payne de 
Turbervill. Sir Payne or Pagan probably 
occupied the fortress (character unknown) 
which had been erected by his Welsh prede- 
cessors, and strengthened his position by a 
marriage with Sybil, the heiress to the last 
Welsh owner. Indeed, he seems to have been 
much under the influence of his wife; at all 
events, he favoured the Welsh in the frequent 
disputes which arose between conquerors and 
conquered, constantly using his influence in 
favour of the natives. Mr. Clark thinks Sir 
Gilbert, great-grandson of Sir Payne Turber- 
vill, may probably have been the founder of 
Coity. Like his great-grandsire, he married a 
Welsh heiress, and maintained the traditionary 
policy of his forefathers. He was in possession 
of the property in 1207. The reason for sup- 
posing this Sir Gilbert was the founder is that 
the earliest work in the castle seems to be of 
his date. Norman work is not to be discovered. 
The castle consists of an inner ward, to the 
north-west of which was attached a rectangular 
court forming the outer ward, the whole sur- 
rounded bya ditch. The inner court is enclosed 
with a curtain wall 8 ft. thick; on it are two 
gate-houses and a tower, attached to which 
are the hall, domestic buildings, and chapel. 
The keep is nearly rectangular, projecting on its 
eastern side into the ditch. The basement of 
the projection is a plain vault, lighted by two 
loops, and was probably a prison. The base- 
ment of the keep itself consists of two vaulted 
chambers, with a stair leading to the first floor. 
The first floor also was divided into two vaulted 
rooms. Above were two more floors; these 
were of timber, and have disappeared. The 
round tower stands on the south-west front of 
the inner ward; it had a basement and three 
upper chambers. 

In Coity Church is an unusual arrangement 
of piscina and sedilia. Of the three recesses, 
the westernmost one only forms a sedilia; the 
middle one appears to have contained a credence- 
table, and the easternmost one a piscina, 
In this church is a fine ark-shaped oaken chest, 
adorned with an elaborate carving representing 
the Passion. 

At Coy church are two crosses with interlaced 
work and inscriptions, one at the east end of 








* See p. 123, ante, 
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the church, and the other on the south side ; 
the latter was perfect a few years ago, when the 
stone was drawn by Professor Westwood, but 
when the central tower subsequently fell, this 
interesting monument was broken in severa} 
pieces, but it was suggested that these might 
be joined together. Both of these crosses bear 
the name Ebis-or, which is also found at 
Llantwit. 

In Llangan churchyard is a wheel cross, on 
which is represented the Crucifixion; on the 
left side is the Roman soldiér with the spear - 
his legs (for want of room) are so curled up 
that he appears to kneel. On the right another 
figure is represented holding the sponge. This 
is a very interesting stone. 

At the evening meeting, Mr. Stephen Williams, 
F.R.1.B.A., read an excellent paper on the ex- 
cavations which have been carried on at Strata 
Florida Abbey under his direction ; he was fol- 
lowed by Mr. J. Willis Bund, F.S.A., who pro- 
pounded the question ‘‘Who was the founder 
of Strata Florida Abbey?” and, in reply, 
‘“ ventured to think that he was to be looked for, 
not amongst Welsh princes, not among English 
kings, but where the founders of so many 
religious houses might be discovered,—among 
the great Norman Conquerors,—and the great 
house of Clare.” As may be supposed, this pro- 
position led to a fierce onslaught from the more 
Cymric members, headed by Mr. David Lewis 
and Mr. Edward Owen, but to the impartial 
foreigner it appeared that Mr. Bund held his 
own. 

The next day, Thursday, the 16th, commenced 
with a walk round Cowbridge, the most remark- 
able features of the town being its walls and 
south gate-house, which, however, when .com- 
pared with those of Tenby and Pembroke, seem 
better adapted to repel’ orchard-robbing urchins 
than armed men. The church-tower is, how- 
ever, of a most military description. From 
Cowbridge the party went on to Llanblethian or 
St. Quentin’s Castle, about half a mile from Cow- 
bridge. The remains of this castle, which must 
have been of great extent and strength, have 
suffered so greatly from the wear and tear of 
ages that they are not easily madeout. A grand 
west gate tower, somewhat resembling that of 
Llawhaden, in Pembrokeshire, is the best- 
preserved portion; it seems to have been the 
entrance to the inner ward. Within is the 
wreck of an enormous shell keep, which some 
members of the Association deemed to be an 
unfinished work of Edwardian date. 

From Llanblethian the party proceeded to 
the charming old manor house of Llanfihangel. 
The approach is through an avenue of ancient 
yew trees, which are crossed again by other 
lines in the most delightfully mysterious 
manner. It is said that these represent yew 
hedges, which, having been neglected by the 
occupants of the house, gradually grew up and 
became trees. This story is, however, very 
doubtful, for the trees themselves show no sigP 
of the pollarding knife, and are too far apart 
ever to have bordered a walk. In the house 
the visitors were welcomed by Mr. Jenkins (a 
tenant of Lord Dunraven), who has carefully 
cleared the magnificent oak panels from the 
incrustations of paint with which they were 
covered. The heraldic carving in this house 
is valuable, and will be taken in hand by some 
competent members of the Association. Avery 
excellent piece of tapestry, representing Queen 
Esther before the king, hangs in the dining- 
room. 

From Llanfihangel a move was made to 
Llantwit Major, where Mr. J. Romilly Allen, 
F.S.A. Scot., one of the first authorities op 
early inscribed stones, gave an address on 
the sculptured stones of Llantwit. He said 
that Glamorganshire was celebrated beyond 
all other counties in Wales for the great 
number of sculptured and inscribed crosses of 
the pre-Norman period to be found within 
its area. Most counties were considered fortu- 
nate in the possession of four or five such 
monuments. Pembrokeshire claimed as many 
as twelve, but in Glamorganshire there were 
about thirty early sculptured stones, of which 
sixteen were inscribed, being very nearly 
one-half the total number existing at present 
throughout the Principality. In a district so 
richly endowed with ancient remains of this 
class there was no group of relics of the British 
Church in Wales of such transcendent interest 
as those at Llantwit, whether from the point of 
view of the historian, the archzologist, or the 
artist. Similar collections of crosses were to be 
seen at Margam, Merthyr Mawr, and Coychurch, 





but none of these places had the associations 
which still clung to the lichen-stained memoria® 
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t at Llantwit. 
parcel assigning these monuments to the 
far back age of St. Ilityd, of Samson of Dol, of 
Cadoc of Llancarvan, or of Gildas, the father of 
Welsh history, their inscriptions bore witness to 
the advance in learning, and their decorative 
features to the art-culture, which in the fulness 
of time were the fruit borne by the labours of 
the first teachers of Christianity in Glamorgan- 
shire. The crosses at Llantwit were five in 
number, three being inscribed and sculptured, 
and the remaining two ornamented only. The 
positions they occupied were as follow :—No 1, 
the cross of Samson, Iltet, Samuel, and Ebisar, 
erect in the churchyard on the north side; 
No. 2, the cross of Houelt, son of Res, within 
the old western church; No. 3, the pillar of 
Samson, King Juthael, and Arthmael, erect 
against the east wall of the south porch of 
the old western church, outside; No. 4, the 
cylindrical pillar erect against the north wall of 
the old western church, outside; No. 5, the 
broken cross shaft within the old western 
church. 

The visitors next went inside the church, 
which, even if it were not at Llantwit, would be 
a remarkable structure. The keel-shaped pillars 
show that some portion is late Norman. It 
consists of two churches, the disused western or 
Priory church, and the eastern or parish church, 
stillin use. Facing the church on the northern 
side are some remains of the old monastery, 
consisting of mere earthen ridges; these would 
very likely well repay their excavator, for here 
(if anywhere) we might expect to find speci- 
mens of pre-Norman Welsh architecture. Some 
of the visitors examined a hoard of bronze 
implements which was unearthed at Llantwit. 

The party next proceeded to Caer Urgan, 
at which place are evident remains of founda- 
tions, and which tradition asserts was the 
ancient city of Caerguorcon. Mr. John 
Storrie, of the Cardiff Museum, had been 
excavating for some days in the interest 
of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, and had 
brought to light fragments of Samian ware, 
Roman tiles, charcoal, British pottery, frag- 
ments of oxydised iron, a second brass of 
Victorinus (A.D. 267), a small bronze boss, an 
urn of black, well-burned pottery, enclosing a 
smaller vessel, both of Romano-British make. 
The only masonry discovered was a dry stone 
wall near the cinerary urn, and probably con- 
nected with it. It is difficult to decide off-hand 
on the character of data that are still under- 
ground, but it seems probable that these remains 
are what tradition declares them to be, the 
relics of a Romano-British town, and not the 
villa of a great, man or a mere military camp; 
if so, the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society are to be 
congratulated on their find, which is likely to 
prove of very great archeological interest. 

Leaving Mr. Storrie, the members passed on 
to St. Donat’s Castle, the old home of the Strad- 
lings, where they were received by Dr. Carne, 
the present owner (who, by the way, is de- 
scended from the Stradlings). The building 
dates from the eleventh century. In some of 
the rooms are good Jacobean panellings, and the 
venerable mansion excited the admiration of 
the party. 

In the evening a meeting was held, at which 
Mr. David Jones read an interesting paper on 
— Glamorgan,” and the hon. secretary, Mr. 

Ss, one On “ St. Fagan’s Fight.” 

On Friday, the 17th inst. (the last day of the 
meeting), the party drove to Llandaff Cathe- 

tal. On the road some interesting prehistoric 
gpans were visited. Especially noteworthy is 
: on cromlech in Tinkin’s Wood, near 
th ya brook. This stands still buried up to 
; capstone in a great “long barrow,” and at 

he side of the cromlech it would seem that a 
the, chambered tomb has been formed, and in 
an or are indications of two other burial- 
<0 Boreg nature. At St. Fagan’s, the 
pie ie ; w met by the Rev, W. David, who 
of St. F €d the party over his church, the castle 
th agan, and the ground on which the battle 
ought in 1648. From thence the visitors 
cae to Llandaff Cathedral, the beauties 
a explained by Mr. Seddon. After- 
pe iu € party were entertained by the Dean 
+ nha Vaughan, and thus concluded one of 
Gore enjoyable congresses ever held by the 
‘ an Archeological Association. 
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— Metropolitan Board of Works 
ia iry Commission.—Pressure on our space 
in week compels us to hold over a further 


“nce. We hope to give it next week. 


If modern research | 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. William Lassie, C.E.— We record 
with much regret the death of Mr. William 
Kassie, C.E., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c., which occurred 
at his residence in South Hampstead on the 
16th inst. He was well-known in connexion 
with sanitary pursuits in general, and, in par- 
ticular, was an ardent advocate of cremation. 
He was honorary secretary of the Cremation 
Society, of which, in conjunction with Sir 
Henry Thompson and a few others, he was one 
of the founders in 1874. Mr. Eassie had a 
varied and useful career. Born (according to 
the Times) at Lochee, Forfar, in 1832, his early 
life was chiefly devoted to engineering pursuits, 
when he became a favourite assistant to the late 
Sir I. K. Brunel, and along with the late Dr. 
Parkes, of hygienic fame, he superintended the 
Sanitary arrangements of Renkioi Hospital 
during the Crimean war. At the conclusion of 
hostilities, he took a band of navvies, and 
made the first excavations on the site of old 
Troy, a long time before Dr. Schliemann con- 
ducted similar operations. In 1872 he pub 
lished ‘‘ Healthy Houses,” and subsequently 
“Sanitary Arrangements for Dwellings.” In 
1874 he published his work on “Cremation of 
the Dead,” and since the foundation of the 
Cremation Society he has been the editor of 
its periodically published ‘“ Transactions” and 
one of the principal contributors to its pages. 
He was a prominent member of the Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain. 

Mr. John M‘Lean, architect.—The Scotsman 
announces the death of Mr. John M‘Lean, archi- 
tect, Stirling, which occurred on the 13th inst. 
Originally a mason, Mr. M‘Lean had the charge, 
under the late Mr. Rochead, architect, of the 
construction of the National Wallace Monument 
on the Abbey Craig, a work which he satis- 
factorily completed. He was afterwards 
appointed Master of Works for the burgh, and 
in this capacity he designed and partly carried 
out the feuing of the Hospital lands, the 
drainage and blocking of the streets, and other 
improvements. Latterly he devoted his whole 
attention to his work as an architect. Mr. 
M‘Lean, who was about fifty years of age, leaves 
a widow and grown-up family. 








THE ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE. 


S1z,—As I have seen in a recent article in 
the Builder that the decipherment of Etruscan 
text is proceeding in Italy on the basis of a 
comparison with Basque, will you allow me in 
the interest of British scholarship to note that 
the discovery of the character of the Etruscan 
language is due to Dr. Isaac Taylor, and was 
published in 1874? 

The Etruscan numeral for “ five ” is nearer to 
Basque than to any other Altaic language ; but, 
although Basque has preserved a very archaic 
grammar, it cannot be much trusted for voca- 
bulary, because there are several dialects, and 
the words undergo most remarkable alterations 
in these. 

The general sense of many Etruscan texts has 
long been established by Dr. Taylor and by 
those who have followed in his footsteps ; but 
the Akkadian and the Ugric languages form 
more reliable comparisons for vocabulary than 
the Basque, which belongs to the same general 
class. C. R. CONDER, Major, R.E. 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD'S HOLIDAYS 
AND THE BUILDING TRADE, 


S1R,—I made an effort the day the Metro- 
politan Board rose for its recess to cause a 
reform that I think of interest to the building 
trade. I failed, and unless the matter is taken 
up by the trade, our successors will, I fear, 
follow on the same lines in the future. The 
case is this:—1,100 original building applica- 
tions are made to the Board inthe year. Many 
of these are amended, and come before the 
Board more than once. I deal with the 
original applications only (1,100 average). 
The Board adjourns fer seven weeks, and 
during that time no building application can 
be granted. The Board cannot delegate its 
powers toa committee. I found out the posi- 
tion of matters this time last year, and 
I immediately took steps to try to remedy the 
grievance. I got the matter referred to the 
Building Act Committee, but they could not 
see their way to remedy the defect. I therefore 


st : 
d alment of our special summary of the evi- | moved that the recess be for three weeks, the 
: Board then to meet to deal with building 





applications only, or matters of emergency, and 
then to adjourn for four weeks more. It was 
very little that I asked. It was only for once, 
and the men who sacrifice four days of their 
week during the year would not, I think, 
have been found wanting on this one day. I 
guaranteed a quorum, and promised that no 
doubtful application should be granted. Unless 
the matter is recorded and kept in mind, the 
new Board, when it adjourns next August, may 
commit the same wrong. 

The number of applications received during 
the recess last year was 115. These could not. 
be considered until the end of September, and 
then had to be brought before the Board, then 
to be referred to the Building Act Committee, 
then to be brought back to the Board,—a loss. 
during the best part of the building year of, say, 
eight or nine weeks, or say one-sixth part of the 
year. Is this a grievance or not? For my part 
I feel, although the economists laugh at me, 
that this is one of the causes of pauperism in 
London. The rough labourer, if thrown out of 
employ now, has no money to meet the winter. 
A few weeks’ work now may enable him to tide 
over the bad times. This is, however, a matter 
for wiser heads than mine. I see the wrong. I 
see the remedy. Some one who follows me on 
the new Board will, I hope, consider this worthy 
of attention, and coming from the people, with 
all their new zeal upon them, this little reform 
—this great wrong—ought to be made right. I 
may mention that no daily paper notices the 
subject. CHARLES MOSSOP, 

Member of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 

46, Cannon-street, L.C., Aug. 18. 








A CRY FROM ST. MARY-LE-STRAND. 


Srr,—As you are both within sight and sound of 
me, may I make so bold as to call your attention to 
my piteous and forlorn condition? Iam reckoned 
handsome, and really do feel superior in that way to 
my brother, St. Clement, further east ; but, as he 
has such a noisy tongue in that head of his, called a 
steeple, people think more of him than they do of 
me. I hear whisperings and mutterings in the air 
about doing away with me, and my proper guardians 
have done all they can to make me look as ridiculous 
as possible, in the hope that people will weary of 
me, and vote me a nuisance; and they have done 
their best to make me so. They first put a public 
convenience close underneath my east window, and 
then proceeded to spoil my very beautiful semi- 
circular porch by patching my columns with new 
stone, and omitting the entasis, giving it a very 
crippled look. I had scarcely survived this indignity 
when they heaped fresh ones upon me ; they knocked 
off my vases which made my tower so handsome, 
and they have been knocking holes into me in 
all directions, and breaking my cornices and 
entablatures with their scaffoldings, and cutting 
pieces out of me for no reason whatever ; they 
have surrounded me with a horrible hoarding, 
from which they derive quite a small revenue, and 
all to make me look ruinous, which, on my honour, 
Mr. Editor, Iam not; Iam as sound as aa hg 
and much more so than the Board of Works. I 
have had many vicissitudes in my time ; I used to 
stand over the way, but the Duke of Somerset 
pulled me down to make way for his house, but, 
poor man, he got pulled down too, and lost his head 
in the scuffie, and they are trying their best to 
make me do the same ; but I will try and be calm, 
although I may be a little ‘‘vane” at the top. 
When Mr. Gibbs put me here they pulled down the 
Maypole, but honoured its remains by re-erecting 
it at Wanstead Park as a stand for a telescope, at 
the request of Sir Isaac Newton ; and in a subse- 
quent communication I received from its honoured 
stump it mentioned :— 

** There stood I only to receive abuse, 
But here converted to a nobler use ; 
So that with me all ema may sa 
I’m better far than when the Pole of May.” 


Alas, the first line is prophetic of my sad state! | 
supplanted it, and now “‘stand I only to receive 
abuse.” I used to collect the Saints of Drury-lane ; 
but now not even the sinners, much less the saints, 
come near me, through no fault of mine. They 
don’t want to make me attractive, and have made 
the services within my walls, formerly dignified and 
musical, cold and repelling to sinners and saints 
alike. I have heard of a society with a very long 
name which is supposed to look after poor churches 
like me, but I suppose its members are too busy 
writing impertinent letters and interfering with every 
one’s business, and not minding their own, or shriek- 
ing wildly abcutSt. Mark’s, Venice, or other far-away 
structures, forgetting they ought to look at home 
first, and instead of picking holes in other people’s 
coats, make them do their best to prevent people 
picking holes in mine. Just look, Mr. Editor, at 
my walls, and what they have done with that which 
Anne and piety ordained for other uses. I could 
blush for the age, only itis no use, for what with 
soot and hoarding it would never be seen, and | 
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should waste it on the desert air. I have only one 
clapper, and that I raisein indignant protest against 
the vile treatment to which I am subjected. If 
they want to widen the Strand “all along of them 
nny ’buses,” let them pull down the south side of 
olywell-street—it does not belong to me—and 
leave me alone to be of use to those for whom I was 
built, and a joy for ever to people of cultivated 
taste who can appreciate my beauties. Admit my 
ey if you can do nothing else for me, Mr. 
itor, and I shall ever be, yours, gratefully, 


THE CHURCH OF St. MARY-LE-STRAND. 








THE QUEEN’S PARK ESTATE, BRIGHTON. 


Srr,—[ observe that in your ‘‘ Notes” [p. 116, ante] 
reference is made to the sale of the ‘‘Queen’s Park’ 
estate, Brighton. It is therein stated that Mr. 
Duddell’s villa was built by King William IV. for 
Queen Adelaide. The same statement has also 
appeared in the auctioneer’s advertisements, but is 
‘quite without foundation. 

I should not think the matter of sufficient im- 

rtance to trouble you about were it not that the 

ouse is really of some interest in connexion with 
the — life of Sir Charles Barry. 

In 1823, Sir Charles, then Mr., Barry, gained io 
competition St. Peter’s, new the parish church, at 
Brighton. In the following year he became 
acquainted with Mr. Thos. Attree, head of the 
weil-known firm of Attree & Clarke, solicitors, in 
Brighton. Mr. Attree, much impressed by the 
talent of Mr. Barry, engaged him to build his villa. 

“* The work deserves notice as his earliest essay in 
the style in which he first gained his fame, and 
which to the last (in spite of the Gothicists) he 
maintained to be in some respects peculiarly fit for 
mansions of the present day. Small as it was, it 
was designed with as much care and finish as any of 
his larger works. In it, for the first time, he had 
an opportunity of carrying out his ideas of ‘ archi- 
tectural gardening,’ as the house was set in a 
terrace garden, with small fountains and pretty 
loggie, after the Italian manner. It led indirectly 
to a larger work, ‘Trentham,’ for the Duke of 
‘Sutherland.”* 

The south front of the house is not unlike the 
south front of the Travellers’ Club. 

On Mr. Attree’s death the property was sold, and 
an ignorant and unappreciative purchaser covered 
‘the terrace walls of the gardens with banks of earth, 
and spoilt theircharm. Mr. Attree lived and died 
in the house. King William IV. and Queen Ade- 
laide never had anything to do with it; and as Mr. 
Attree was my father’s partner, and I recollect the 
house and gardens from my earliest childhood, I 
have good authority for my statement. 


SOMERS CLARKE, Jun. 
Westminster, Aug. 18, 1888 








ST. GEORGE’S, BLOOMSBURY. 


_ Srr,—Before the restoration (?) of this church, the 
interesting gallery which Mr. Graham has drawn 
ran round the church, while the present pulpit was 
decapitated from the original. 

Some years ago there were four lions and unicorns 
at the base of the tower, between the pediments ; 
one coming to the ground, the remaining three were 
at once removed,—a parallel to the St. Mary-le- 
Strand vases case, 

One looks io vain for illustrations of the delightful 
panelling in the baptistery, or of the ingenious lamp 
standards on the portico bases. 


Bloomsbury-square. WILLIAM A. PITE. 
Avg. 18, 1888. 








CAST-IRON CAPS TO CHIMNEYS. 


StR,— With your permission I should like to ask 
‘the opinion of readers of the Builder whether a 
cast-iron or masonry cap is better to finish off the 
top of a factory chimney-shaft? In travelling lately 
threugh Birmingham and district, I noticed that 
most chimney caps are built either in stone or brick, 
and have also noted well the examples of iron caps 
illustrated in Bancroft’s treatise on tall chimney 
construction, but cannot see any valid reason for 
A rig off a chimney stalk with a cap of metal.— 


*,* Nor can we.—Ep, 








THE BASSET MOTTO. 


Srk,—In your paper of August 18, 124, you 
cite the two renderings of ‘the oon ge mes te 
inscribed over the entrance-gates of Old Beaupré, 
near to St. Hilary’s; and add that this motto is 
now borne by the Welsh (41st) Regiment. The 
** Gwell oe neu chwilydd” of the Army List 
figures on the regimental caps and appointments as 
“‘ Gwell augau neu chywilydd "—signifying ‘‘ Better 


death or dishonour.” The War Office has just under- 

taken to correct its silly blunder of using “neu” 

for “na.” GRIFFITH. 
August 21, 1888. 





* The Life and Works of Sir C, Barry, p. 75, 


Che Siudent’s Column. 


ARTIFICIAL STONES.—VIII. 


Artificial Stones partly formed of Organic 
Matter. 





matter constitutes the binding or 
Maes} other prominent ingredient are of 
importance and interest in some instances. 
Sugar, for example, added to stone mixtures 
containing lime, seems to harden the product 
in a remarkable way. For years past, we 
are told, it has been the custom in India 
to add a certain amount of raw sugar to 
mortar, which, thus treated, becomes excessively 
hard. Some authorities consider it probable 
that the Chunam polished walls of Madras were 
built with a cement to which a small proportion 
of sugar was added. Herzfeld has recently 
reported that he used a cement consisting of 
one part of lime to three of sand to which about 
2 per cent. of sugar had been added to plaster 
a wall in the new buildings of the Berlin 
Natural History Museum. On the day following 
its application the plaster had hardened com- 
pletely. He also found the same mixture useful 
for joining bricks, and, so far as can be judged 
from a few months’ trial, it promises to be very 
durable. The mortar must be freshly made, 
and without too great a proportion of water, 
and good molasses will yield as satisfactory a 
result as solid sugar. 

Bennett & Peet, in their improved composition 
for decorative mural and other work, patented 
in 1885, also utilise the hardening property of 
a small proportion of sugar. The composition 
is formed of common whitening forty parts, 
plaster of Paris six parts, glue three parts, and 
molasses three parts, worked together with 
sufficient water, and, if necessary, suitable 
colouring matters. 

The action of the sugar is based upon its 
property of dissolving lime, the saccharine com- 
pound forming a kind of cement and binding 
together the particles of the stone composition. 
Several patent stones contain glue, gelatine, 
and similar materials as the cementing in- 
gredient, but for the most part they are only 
suitable for certain classes of indoor work. 

Marshall’s patent “Intonaco,” brought out 
in 1843, was, however, recommended as an 
ornamental stone that was both fire and water 
resisting; it was formed of a mixture of plaster 
of Paris and water, incorporated thoroughly 
with a compound called by the patentee ‘‘the 
bind,”’ which consisted of gluten, gelatine, oil, 
and indiarubber melted together ; for a rougher 
stone, sand and white or red lead were added 
to the plaster, before mixing with the “‘ bind.” 

In 1859 provisional protection was granted 
for a mixture of starch or talc with gelatine, 
glue, &c., intended as an imitation marble. The 
same year, crnamental stone mouldings were 
introduced by a German patentee, who formed 
them by melting together gutta-percha with 
such metallic oxides as those of zinc, calcium, 
&c., and, if necessary, suitable colours. 

W. Kirrage in 1860 patented plastic composi- 
tions to be used in the formation of artificial 
stone, which were made up of gluten, gelatine, 
albumen, fat, &c., with caoutchouc, plaster of 
Paris, or other cement, fine sand, pounded 
glass or marble, metal filings, red or white lead, 
and any colours desired. The following are the 
directions given :—Four parts of gluten and two 
parts of gelatine or albumen are boiled to the 
thickness of ordinary glue; then one-sixteenth 
part of fat and one-fortieth part of caoutchouc 
are added. These materials, having been inti- 
mately mixed, are added, while boiling hot, to 
plaster of Paris or other cement, sand, pounded 
marble, &c., &c., together with desired colours. 
After rolling and moulding the substance will 
set very hard, and in twenty-four hours be 
capable of taking a good polish. 

Blood, such as that of bullocks and other 
animals, has for many years been known to be 
a useful hardening addition to cements, and its 
use in the fabrication of factitious stone was 
patented in 1854. The composition was formed 
of sand, lime, oil, and litharge, well mixed and 
then added to a sufficient quantity of blood; 
the substance sets hard, and forms a durable 
stone. 

Resins, gums, and allied substances have also 
been largely used, and the following are the 
most noteworthy of the compositions in which 
they are employed :— 








Barlow’s patent, obtained in 1807, for the 





preparation of compositions which he termed 
‘‘Ebenbosamic”’ and ‘“ Ebengavinbosamic.” 
intended for use as decorative mouldings 
imitative variegated marbles, &., is a very 
vague one, the compounds being merely de- 
scribed as mixtures of aromatic herbs, gums, 
resins, and spirits of wine. 

C. Westendarp, jun., patented in 1857 com. 
positions for ivory-like decorative stones, which 
were combinations of powdered ivory, bone, 
glass, cotton, wool, and similar small particles, 
with gum dammar, gum copal, resin, shellac, 
wax, &c.; the substances might be united by 
pressure and heat or by the addition of a 
solvent of the gums. 

Frear’s artificial stone was at one time largely 
used in Chicago and other cities in the United 
States (English pat. 2,759, 1869). An aqueous 
saline solution of shellac is used for binding 
together the particles of the stone, which is 
generally formed of a mixture of Portland 
cement and sand. 

Orsi’s “ ornamental or metallic lava” was a 
compound of ground flint, two parts; marble 
broken in small pieces, three parts; resin, one 
part; wax, one-tenth part; and _ suitable 
mineral colouring matters. This composition 
can be used for the formation of tesselated pave- 
ments if the slabs are Jaid on a foundation of 
concrete. ‘‘ Artificial lava’’ and “ Brown 
lava’’ were mixtures of broken stone or gravel 
with powdered chalk, wax, and tar in various 
proportions, introduced by the same patentee 
in 1848. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


11,287, Ventilating, &c. De Fonblanque 
Pennefather. 

According to the inventor, simplicity is aimed at 
by this invention. The air is drawn and removed 
from the room through apertures in a tube, or 
system of tubes, disposed around the walls at the 
upper part of the room. These tubes, if desired, 
may serve for ordinary ‘‘picture-rods.” The 
apertures in the tubes are provided with diffusing 
nozzles. The pressure for moving the air is obtained 
by placing the exit end of the tube in the chimney 
of the fire-grate, or by leading the exit end outside 
the room and then leading it upward outside the 
house. For ventilating railway -carriages, &c., 
funnels may be placed outside to obtain the required 
passage of air through the tubes. 


12,279, Fire Grates. E. B. Williams and J. 
Clifford-Morgan. 


The objects of this invention are (1) the con- 
sumption of smoke, (2) ventilation in summer with- 
out soot or dirt, (3) preventing the usual effects of 
down-draught, (4) intense heat by the peculiar con- 
struction of the back, and other consequent results. 
The back of the grate is made of fire-brick in the 
form of a chair, the face of which is concave 10 the 
lower portion and convex in the upper portion, the 
upper projecting over the lower portion. A number 
of holes are made through the back so as to form 4 
communication with the flue, which is arranged to 
pass at the back of the fire-brick as well as having 
the usual opening above the fire. A radiator is also 
fixed at a suitable slope. Tbe bottom of the grate 
is made of solid fire-brick, that is, without apertures 
for the admission of air to the underside of the fire ; 
and air is admitted by a “‘hit-and-miss ” slide. When 
the top door is closed and the smoke or other — 
are passing through the holes in the fire-brick back, 
the current of air passing from the room (or other 
source) up the back flue meets the gases or free 
carbon and promotes complete combustion. 

12,603, Fastenings for Doors of Theatres, &e. 
W. Baird. 

The doors which are the subject of this patent 
are hinged to open outwards, and are secur J 
means of bolts entering sockets in the oe 
at the top and in the floor at the bottom, the —" 
of such bolts being coupled by a link or — ~ 
that they are shot out and in simultaneously, and 
either bolt is attached a helical or other spring 
arranged to withdraw the bolts on their being = 
leased from a locking catch by which, hageeort 
out, the bolts are held. A bell crank is ac sad 
by a board hinged to the inside of the door, re 
adapted when pushed towards the door by ow 
pressure of the crowd to effect the disengacen: nf 
of the catch, and the consequent ‘withdraw 
the bolts, so that the door may swing open. - 

12,618, Combined Door Spring and Check. 
P. A. Ayton. sll 

According to this invention, one end of ro al ‘ 
in a pneumatic door-check is made to ve se 
turn on a hinged joint, the outer end of t os -- 
being connected with a joint transversely Sask 
spindle or axis of the closer. A pneumatic 
controls the slamming of the door. a 

12,729, Forming Threads upon Wood Screws. 


C. D. Rogers. 





The thread of the screw is, according to ths 
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‘nvention, raised from the body of the blank by 

ompression and by rolling between dies provided 

with V-shaped grooves presenting between them a 

series of bars or projections, narrow at the end 

where they commence to form the thread, and 
ually increasing in width to act laterally upon 

the metal between them and force it into the 
ves, 

7,957, Preventing Down-draughts in Flues. 
J. B. Tonge. 

By this invention a frame or drawer of fireproof 
material is inserted from the outside of the flue at 
any point above the roof line or otherwise accessible 
from the outside. The lower edge of the back of 
the frame or drawer carries chisel-pointed lugs or 
studs inserted in the brickwork joints at the back of 
the flue. The face of the frame stands flush with 
the outside of the flue, thus affording complete 
support to the frame, its back resting on the lug 

pints, and its front resting in the hole made for 
insertion of the drawer or frame. The face of the 
frame is filled in by an air-brick to allow for the 

eof any down-draught. The inventor claims 
the advantage of a sliding frame filling the whole 
space of flue with dual system of flaps, rendering 
downpour of smoke beyond the frame virtually im- 
possible. 
"NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Aug. 10.—11,519, J. Taylor, Stench Trap for 
Sewers.—11,532, P. Mooney, Syphon Apparatus for 
Water-closets. — 11,536, ‘W Verity, Operating 
Window-sashes.—11,538, T. Lane, Wooden Roof. 

Aw. 11.—11,587, A. Hardy, Alarm Bells for 
Doors. —11,589, R. Hall, Attaching Cords to Sash 
Window-Frames.—11,603, C. Darrah, Ventilators. 
—11,610, H. Johnson, Bricks for Pavements and 


loors. 

Aug. 18.—11,671, A. Kapteyn, Ventilation of 
Tunnels and Shafts. 

Aug. 14.—11,711, T. and M. Howe, Tubular 
Saws.—11,715, F. Wheeler and W. Johnson, Re- 
moving and Replacing Window Frames, &c.— 
11,737, G. Binswanger, Electric Bell Pushes. 

Aug. 15.—11,759, T. Bates, Flap Ventilators.— 
11,762, E. Emanuel, Manhole Cover.—11,788, T. 
Beals, Door Checks. 

Aw. 16.—11,795, J. Adams, Check Action Swing 
Door Hinges and Fittings.—11,796, D. O’Halloran, 
Bell Pulls.—11,798, W. Woodall, Fittings for 
Electric Bells. —11,805, G. Salter and F. Baker, 
Sash Fasteners.—11,811, F. and M. Baker, Door 
Checks.--11,814, B. Snell, Spring Catch for Sash 
and Door Fasteners.—11,828, F. MacGauran, Gate 
Fittings. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


7,915, A. Hauenschild and A. Bauermeister, Port- 
land Cement.—9,360, J. and W. Cormack, Venti- 
lators. —9,460, C. Kinslow, Adjustable Mulet Gauge 
for Carpenters and Joiners.—9,905, T. Barter and 
J. White, Opening and Closing Fan and Skylights, 
Window-Sashes, &c.—9,968, W. Lindsay, Bridges 
and other Structures.—9,986, F. Stokes, Manu- 
facture of Cement.—10,149, S. Tuddenham, Metal 
Strips for Sash-Bars, &c. —10,174, G. and C. Rullason, 
Bath and Lavatory Basin Fittings. —10,288, Z. and 
J. Pack, Brick-Moulding Machines.—10,456, J. 
Steevenson and S, Eddington, Mould for Making 
and Pressing Bricks.— 10,477, W. Brothers, Hit- 
and-Miss Ventilators. — 10,755, T. Normanton, 
Inlet and Outlet Ventilators.—10,770, H. Hind, 
Door. Fastener.—10,913, G. Davis, Drain-Traps.— 


11,200, W. Yearsley and G.-Dean, Paint and Varnish 
Brushes. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 

12,341, E. Kirby, Window-Fastenings.—13,161, 
8. Huntley, Devices for Cleansing Drains.—13,902, 
R. Punshon, Paving, Flooring, and Roofing Mate- 
rial.—14,056, J. Beanland, Hinge for Doors, Gates, 
&c.—14,287, P. Keogan, Fastening Window Case- 
ments, &c.—15,596, J. MacKnight, Artificial Pave- 
ment.—16,234, J. Sheldon, Wall Ties or Bond Iron. 
—735, R. Melhuish, Combination Tool, Cabinet and 
Bench.—5,969, H. Barfoot, Chimney-Pots.—8,092, 
G. Tunks, Bakers’ Ovens.—9,634, W. Gregg, Brick- 
Making Machinery.—10,258, H. Maul, Satety Door- 


Chain,—10,312, G. Snelus and others, Manufacture 
of Cements. 





Lifts and Cranes.—Mr. J. Stannah, of 
Southwark-bridge-road, has recently introduced 
@ new form of differential hydraulic crane 
for warehouses. From the description of it 
published in last week’s Engineering, it appears 
to be able to effect a considerable economy in 
the consumption of water. The use of hydraulic 
lifts and cranes in connexion with the mains 
of the Hydraulic Power Company is rapidly 
ning in London, and we understand that 
fr, Stannah has now in hand, among other 
work, a lift and crane for Messrs. Charles & 

ynolds’s new building in Fore-street-avenue ; 
Several cranes for Messrs. Gilson & Son’s ice- 
Stores at Millbank, and several for the PLcenix 
> rf, Southwark ; also a low-pressure lift for 
“v Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company, 
a new offices in the Southwark-bridge- 











RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Aveust 10. 
By Wetts & Reap. 

Hyde Park—19 and 23, Cambridge-terrace, 42 years, 
1d scnncacihbadietionberrenerenuniennnia £2,890 

26 and 37, Cambridge-terrace, 42 years, ground- 
PU ckicistdccdtedsstiabissintuldvebsiavecevahescedudhocbee 2,765 

Eaton-square — 71, Elizabeth-street, 36 years, 
ES A ae eee 1,20) 

Kingsland—11, Mortimer-road, 45 years, ground- 
rent £6 





Avaust 14, 
By A. RicHarpbs. 
ae End, Garfield-road—Two plots of freehold 
By DesEenHaM, TEwson, & Co. 
Fitzroy-square—23, Southampton-street, 36 years, 
groumd-rémt BG. 160, Ga, ............cscccesesecsscoeeses 
Euston-road, George-street — Improved ground- 


rents of £98, 18s,, term 31 years ...................+. 1,400 
Brixton—35 to 41 odd, Vassall-road, 13 years, 
ill SEAR IERIE he LTE SERGE 220 


61 to 73 odd, Vassall-road ; 1 and 3, Farrar-street ; 
and 46 to 54, Baker-street, 13 years, ground- 
EE cbtcncenscnnvsdiabbechcnthdicsarebtieemenienentanies 240 
Aveust 15, 
By Wuirks, Bgerray, & TayLor, 
Chester-square—No, 24, term 34 years, ground-rent 
GP ccnvensnanees SinenialinininiiNiiantininManeMmnN 2,570 
By Inman, SHarp, Harrineton, & RoBErts, 
Battersea—Ground-rents of £5, reversion in75 years 120 
By Coz, BuackweE tt, & CoLE. 
Hoxton—62, Britannia-street, freehold ................+ 320 
By F. Joutty & Co, 
Wanstead, Hermon Hill—Douglas House, freehold. 1,500 
Mile-end—234, Burdett-road, 80 years, ground- 
I itiiisiecementennsssemaeeuadininnpemeanes 450 


Bow—83, Malmesbury-road, 59 years, ground-rent 
£4 





70, Malmesbury-road, 83 years, ground-rent 
£4, 4 





ee onguanempedpiousdeasiapeditet tetetbveneintt 295 

Deptford—45, Wellington-street, freehold ............ 475 

5, Deptford-green, freehold ..... sins 95 
Aveust 16, 


By D. J. CHATTELL. 
Edgware road—70 and 72, Carlisle-street, 33 years, 
ground-rent £10......... 


By Fievret & Sons. 
Wood-green—1, St. George’s Villas, freehold......... 470 
Broadstairs— Brewery Cottage, freehold 


By F. J. Bistey. 
Rotherhithe—2, 4, and 6, Silwood-street, 65 years, 
SI BE i iiivitinreecntetiiannesasdeevescedssevncse 
65 and 67, Abbeyfield-road, 66 years, ground-rent 
£18 
Bermondsey—16 and 18, Anchor-street, 42 years, 
I idee eckcsiccne ccécnntsteriaveqsodenevcesbiees 415 
Barking, King’s-road—Nos. 32, 34, and 36, freehold 345 
A. er 1L0 
By Newson & HagDING. 
Poplar—10, Woolmore-street, freehold .................. 260 
Brixton—238, Milkwood-road, 78 years, ground-rent 
£5 
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35, Lorn-road, 38 years, ground-rent £12 ............ 280 
Finsbury Park—87, Digby-road, 87 years, ground- 

PN Bes PO icrcssescecssbidacscongentnsoniinns ‘ 315 

Whitechapel—4, Osborn-street, freehold ............... 585 

Peckham—197 and 201, Asylum-road, freehold ...... 750 


City-road—4, Remington-street, 36 years, ground- 


rent £ 
Holloway—15 and 17, Mount Pleasant-road, 79 
years, ground-rent £8 10s...... , ee 
Aveust 17, 
By Horne, Son, & EvERSFIELD. 
Westminster—16 and 18, Romney-street, freehold... 560 
By WatkER & Runrtz. 
Old Ford—Nos. 33 and 52, Armagh-road, freehold... 615 
Nos. 54 and 56, Armagh-road, freehold 5 











MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, AvGusT 25. 


Architectural Association.—Visit to St. Dunstan’s College, 
Catford Bridge. Members to meet under the clock at 
Cannon-street Station at 2 p.m. 

Association of Public Sanitary Inspectore of Greut 
Britain.— Public Conference on “‘ Sanitation ’’ at Brighton 
under the presidency of Mr, Edwin Chadwick, C.B. Royal 
Pavilion, 11 a.m, 

Monpay, AvuaustT 27. 

British Archeological Association.—Opening meeting of 
Forty-fifth Annual Congress, to be held in Glasgow.* Visit 
to Langside, and subsequent inspection of Glasgow Cathe- 
dral, under the guidance of Mr, John Honeyman, 


TuxEspay, AvuGustT 28, 


British Archeological Association (Glasgow Congress con- 
tinued).—Visit to Bothwell Castle and Church, Craignethan 
Castle, and Lanark. Inaugural Address in the evening at 
Glasgow by the President, the Marquis of Bute. 


WEDNEsDAY, AvuGuUsT 29, 


British Archeological Association (Glasgow Congress 
continued). — Visit to Torwood Castle, Tapock Broch, 
Bannockburn, Stirling Castle, and (time permitting) 
Cambuskenneth Abbey. Meeting at Glasgow in the 
evening for the reading of papers. 


Tuvurspay, Avaust 30, 


British Archeological Association (Glasgow Congress 
continued).—Steamboat trip down the Clyde to Rothesay, 
where the ruins of the Castle will be described by the Rev. 
J. K. Hewison, F.S.A. Scot., Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., and others. Subsequently, the Standing Stones 
of Lubas, the Vitrified Fort of Dunagoil, the , Fone of 
St. Blaine, and Mount Stuart House, will be visited. (No 
evening meeting.) 

Fripay, Aveust 31. 

British Archeological Association (Glasgow Congress 

continued).—Visit to Paisley Abbey; and, subsequently 





* The detailed programme of the Congress was printed in 
last week’s Builder, pp. 125-26, 


= 


returning to Glasgow, inspection of the Scottish antiquities 
in the model of the Bishop’s Castle, Glasgow Exhibition 
ounds, and visit to the Hunterian Museum in the 
niversity. Evening meeting for the reading of papers. 
SaturDay, SEPTEMBER 1. 

British Archeological Association (Glasgow Congress. 
continued).—Visit to Doune Castle, the ‘Douan Camp at 
Ardoch, and Dunblane Cathedral. (No evening meeting.) 








Miscellanen, 


Co-operative Exhibition at the Crystal. 





0 Palace.—The so-called “‘ National Festival of 


Labour” that has been held in the Crystal 
Palace during the past week has been interesting. 
enough in its way as an incident in the at- 
tempted solution of the vitally important na- 
tional and social problem, “the reconcilement 
of labour and capital,” and it has served to 
disabuse some people of the idea that “ Army and. 
Navy,” “ Civil Service,” or other “ stores” for the 
mere distribution of commodities are representa-. 
tive of the main design of co-operation. But 
groceries, hosiery, leather goods, woollen and 
cotton fabrics, garden-seeds, patchwork-quilts, 
and Berlin wool-work do not constitute in them- 
selves the materials of a very imposing display. 
The Exhibition afforded indications of a few 
attempts to adopt the co-operative system in 
the building trade, particularly in Paris, but 
how far these have been successful the exhibits 
in this line were too meagre to enable one to 


300} judge. The School and Guild of Handicraft 


from Toynbee Hall had a stand, and exhibited 
some repoussé work. 
section, as an industrial exhibition, constituted 
a very miscellaneous display. 


Canals and Waterways in Germany.— 
We learn from recently-published reports of the 
United States consuls in Germany that the 
attention of the people is being strongly directed 
to the subject of improving the communications 


great cheapness of water transportation in- 
even in cases and places where such schemes 
and Wallwitzhafer is regarded as a thing of the 


and North Sea canals. The Elbe and Trave are 


been much talk fora long time about uniting 
Strasburg and the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine with the Rhine at Ludwigshafen, 
opposite Mannheim, where that river first 
becomes navigable to vessels of deep draught. 
Another project is the construction of a canal 
to connect the river Main with the Danube, and 
thus afford a waterway from the North to the 
Black Sea. Frankfort being in communication 
with the Rhine by means of a canal, which 
enables large vessels to ascend the Main as far- 
as that city, it is intended to continue the: 
canalisation and improve the waterways from: 
the Main to the Danube, by which means an 
uninterrupted waterway would be obtained 
between the North and Black Seas. This would 
be a great advantage both to German commerce: 
with Austria and to the domestic trade of the 
empire ; but no careful estimate of the cost of 
the scheme has yet been made, and the expense 
of the enterprise may forbid its execution.” 


A Dastardly Outrage has just been com-- 
mitted in the churchyard of Ingoldmells, Lin-. 
colnshire, Some miscreants have disfigured, it 
is feared permanently, a new marble monument, 
erected over the grave of a lady, by completely 
coating it with tar or gas-tar. The Rector, the 
Rev. J. C. Edwards, writes to ask whether any 
of our readers can suggest anything that will 


the latter. 


Fixing Wood Flooring to Concrete — 
Herr Ludolff has patented a method for secur-- 
ing wood flooring to concrete, particulars of 
which he gave in a communication read before 
a recent meeting of the Society of Architects 
and Engineers of Hanover. Herr Ludolff pro- 
ceeds in the following manner. Two or three 
days after the concrete floor has been laid down, 
consequently while it is still damp, thick sheets 
of jute (which may also be replaced by any 
other textile material, such as felt) are nailed 
to the floor with wrought iron nails 2 in. long, 
the nails being driven in at a distance, each 
way, of 4 in. After the floor has completely 
dried, the parquetting or herring-bone parquetry, 





is fastened down by means of the well-known 
paste of cheese and lime. 


The Home Industries. 


by water. ‘ Nothing but canals is the order of 
goo | the day in the German commercial world, the 


ducing people to consider projects for canals: 
seem hardly feasible. A canal between Leipzic’ 
near future. There is the scheme for the Baltic. 


also to be united by means of this popular 
method of utilising deep streams. ‘There has 


remove the tar from the marble without injuring” 
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Sale and Rebuilding of an Old City 
Tavern.—tThe site of the “Daniel Lambert” 
Tavern on Ludgate-hill is about to be sold, 
together with some adjoining buildings, pre- 
liminary to their being taken down and re- 
built. Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, & Co. an- 
nounce the sale for the first week in next 
month. The “Daniel Lambert” is associated 
with many interesting reminiscences. The 
entire area to be cleared is 2,556 ft., and in- 
cludes, in addition to the tavern, Nos. 10 
and 12, Ludgate-hill, and 3, Ave Maria- 
lane. On a portion of the site to be 
cleared it is proposed to erect a new modern 
tavern, with restaurant, the upper part to be let 
as offices and chambers. On the other portion 
of the site the erection of a building suitable 
for a bankor insurance office is contemplated. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners are the ground- 
landlords of the property, and they have en- 
tered into an agreement for a lease for a term 
of eighty years, at a ground-rent of 650/. per 
annum, the lease to be granted by the Commis- 
sioners on the property being rebuilt and 
ready for occupation by June of next year. 


Construction of a new Railway Station 
at Baker-street.—The Metropolitan Railway 
Company have decided upon the re-building of 
what is now known as the “St. John’s Wood 
Baker-street Station,” and also to further 
improve and widen the old station at Baker- 
street, making it one of the most commodious 
stations on the Metropolitan line. The Vestry 
have consented to the road being stopped for a 
month in order that the contractor may be 
enabled to place the iron girders carrying the 
roof in position. The space of ground on which 
the new station is to be erected embraces a 
large area, commencing near Madame Tussaud’s 
Exhibition, and extending a few yards past the 
present station. The old station is to be 
widened on both platforms, and the passengers 
from the Rickmansworth branch, instead of 
having, as they now do, to traverse the whole 
of the building, will walk through a _ short 
passage into their train. An additional bridge 
will also be thrown over the station to connect 
the St. John’s Wood line with the West-end 
side of the station, and passengers to the City 
trains will be given greater facilities for reach- 
ing their destination by the widening of the up- 
platform. These extensions have become 
necessary since the completion and opening of 
the Pinner and Rickmansworth line, it having 
been found that the accommodation at the 
existing station is totally inadequate to the 
requirements of the increased number of 
passengers. 

Value of Building Land at Herne Bay. 
On Monday last, Messrs. Fox & Bousfield 
offered for sale, at the Dolphin Hotel, Herne 
Bay, twenty-one plots of freehold building land, 
having frontages to the Marine-parade, facing 
the sea and opposite to the pier, andalso facing 
High-street, the principal thoroughfare in this 
rising watering-place. The sale also included 
nine freehold villa residences facing High-street, 
known as the Marina. There was a numerous 
attendance, Mr. Bousfield conducted the sale, 
and, before inviting offers, pointed out the 
rapidly-increasing value of building-land in 
Herne Bay. The plots submitted possessed 
frontages of 20 ft. each, and depths of 152 ft. 
There was avery active demand for the sites 
on the Marine-parade, the whole of which were 
sold at prices averaging 180/. each, being at the 
rate of about 9/. per foot frontage. Several 
of the freehold residences facing High-street 
were also disposed of for 540/. each, being let 
at rentals of 35/. per annum each. The total 
proceeds of the sale amounted to about 3,000. 


American Mineral Production, 1887.— 
We learn from the Mineral Statistics of the 
United States for 1887, just published, that the 
value of building stone quarried last year was 
25,000,000 dols., which shows a marked increase 
over 1886, when it was only 19,000,000 dols. 
The value of bricks and tiles made was 
40,000,000 dols. This represents an increase 
of about 13 per cent. in the production of 
bricks, and a decrease in the output of tiles, 
due to the drought in 1887 in Indiana and Ohio. 
Prices were slightly lower. The production of 
lime is estimated at 46,750,000 barrels, with an 
average value of 50 cents a barrel. In 1886, it 
was 42,500,000 barrels. The production of 
cement from natural rock was 6,692,744 barrels, 
which, valued at 77} cents a barrel, makes 
5,186,877 dols. as the value of the year’s pro- 
duct. The production of cement in 1886 was 
+ Helo barrels, of a total value of 3,990,000 

ols. 


Seville Cathedral.—In connexion with the 
catastrophe to which reference was recently made 
in the Builder [p. 107], a Madrid correspondent 
writes that the damage done by the collapse of 
the pier is very great, and irreparable. A portion 
of the second aisle was precipitated by the fall 
of the buttress, the falling débris causing utter 
destruction. The wrought-iron screen of Sancho 
Nujioz, erected in 1519, and parting-off the 
beautiful choir, with its richly-carved Gothic 
stalls, is completely demolished, as well as the 
stalls, and the organ, built in 1766. The same 
correspondent states that the catastrophe is due, 
partly to the neglect and dilatoriness of those 
charged with the restoration, and partly also 
to the tardiness with which the necessary funds 
for the work have been supplied. It is further 
stated that a strict investigation is to be insti- 
tuted, and those responsible brought to account. 
Seftor Canalejas, the Minister of Education, on 
receiving the news, at once hastened to Seville, 
where he is at present superintending the work 
of restoration. The Minister,a young man, is 
a native of the city, and is receiving the cordial 
support of the municipality and the inhabi- 
tants. 

The English Iron Trade.—The English 
iron market is strong, exports being well main- 
tained, and the home demand being now better 
than it has been for a long time past. The 
values of almost all products, whether crude or 
manufactured, are going up. The outlook for 
the remainder of the year is very satisfactory 
indeed, The business in pig-iron has not been 
so well sustained this year as it is now, and the 
tone of the market is very firm. Full rates are 
being obtained for all classes of pig. In the 
Scotch pig-iron market, with a growing demand, 
prices are much firmer, and, for some brands, 
still advancing, Bessemer iron has a rising 
tendency, and is quoted 6d. a ton higher, 
or at 44s. to 44s. 6d. in the north-west 
of England. Finished iron is strong in 
tone, the demand being very good, more par- 
ticularly for ship-plates, which have advanced 
2s. 6d. a ton, but notably for hoops and sheets, 
which cannot be had for immediate delivery, 
except at an advance upon present rates. The 
inquiry for tin-plates is brisk, prices having a 
rising tendency. Steel-plates, owing to the 
needs of shipbuilders, have risen 7s. 6d. a ton 
within a comparatively short time. Rails are 
stiffening in price, and are quoted up to £4 for 
heavy sections, f.o.b. The shipbuilding trade is 
in a really healthy condition. Engineers are 
fairly active, and the long-delayed improve- 
ment in prices is coming steadily, if slowly.— 
Iron. 

An Immense Suspension Bridge.—Mr. 
Gustav Lindenthal, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has prepared plans for an enormous suspension 
bridge, which is to span the Hudson between 
New York and the North New Jersey shore. 
The bridge is to cross the river in a single span, 
2,860 ft. in length, which exceeds that of the 
two great spans of the Forth Bridge, each of 
which is 1,710 ft. wide, by 1,150 ft., and that of 
the Brooklyn bridge by 1,310 ft. In its principal 
features the proposed bridge is similar to 
the East River Bridge, but it will have 
double cables, one set above the other. 
The length of the end spans will be 1,500 ft. 
each, which will make the total length 
of the bridge, with the anchorages for the 
cables, nearly 6,500ft. There will be double 
towers on either side of the Hudson, each 
500 ft. high, and standing on masonry piers 
340 ft. by 180 ft., rising 25 ft. above high water, 
with foundations on solid rock. ‘The towers 
will be of wrought iron and steel, and will con- 
sist, each, of sixteen columns, octagonal in shape, 
and tapering from 7 ft. in diameter at the base 
to 5ft. at the top. The cables are to be 50 ft. 
apart, and strongly braced together, to resist 
the depressing effects of heavy loads. Each 
cable will have a diameter of 4ft. The eleva- 
tion of the span above high water will be 
140 ft. The cost of the bridge is estimated by 
the designer at 16,000,000 dols., but other engi- 
neers give it at 40,000,000. The bill for the 
construction of the bridge is before Congress, 
and it is stated that there is no doubt that it 
will pass. 

Morewood & Co.’s Successors (Limited). 
—The prospectus of this company has been 
issued. The capital is 40,000/., divided into 
8,000 shares of 5/. each. The company has 
been formed for the purpose of carrying on 
the old-established business of galvanizers as 
heretofore carried on at Birmingham Heath by 
Messrs. Morewood & Co., and subsequently by 
Morewood & Company (Limited,) for nearly 





thirty years. 


| 








New Tower and Spire, Trinit 
Wandsworth.—The “ capstone ” of rue 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, West 
Hill, Wandsworth, was laid a few " weeks 
ago by Mr. Few, churchwarden. The work 
of building the tower and Spire had been 
in progress for a period of about ten months 
Tenders, based upon quantities prepared by 
Mr. Clement Dowling, of Craven - street 
Strand, having been invited, that of Mr. Geo, 
Dobson, of Colchester, being the lowest, was, 
upon the advice of the architect, accepted by 
the committee at the sum of 3,6801. The total 
height of the tower and spire together is 150 ft. 
the tower being 78 ft. and the spire 72 ft., with 
finial, cross, and vane rising another 10 ft. 
The lower story of the tower forms a lofty 
porch, groined and vaulted in Bath stone, and 
enclosed by rich wrought-iron gates. Upon 
careful examination of the site and the existing 
building, which had been erected about twenty- 
five years, the architect considered it advisable 
to build the tower entirely independent of the 
church. It therefore rests upon a platform of 
cement concrete about 30 ft. square and 6 ft. 
in thickness; and as the south and east walls, 
forming the walls of the church, appeared 
unequal to the great weight to be placed 
upon them, they were taken down and rebuilt 
from the foundations, so that the tower is, 
constructively, unconnected with the church. 
The walls at the ground-level and for 25 ft. up 
are 3 ft. 6 in. thick, and built in cement; and 
are 3ft. thick above that height to the top. 
They are built of brick internally, faced with 
Kentish rag-stone and Corsham Down Bath 
stone dressings. The spire is altogether of 
Bath stone, 18 in. thick at the springing and 
9in. above, while the uppermost 10 ft. is solid. 
Upon the top of the tower walls is laid a course 
of York stone as a “ bed course ” for the spire, 
and two wrought-iron chains run all round the 
walls at the springing of the spire, which is 
additionally secured by two iron rods, crossing 
each other diagonally. The work has been 
executed by the contractor, under the super- 
vision of the architect, Mr. George Patrick, 
A.R.I.B.A., the clerk of works being Mr. T. 
Shelmerdine. The wrought-iron gates were 
male from the architect’s design by Messrs. 
Cottam & Willmore, of Oxford-street. The 
finial, &c., is by Messrs. Hart, Son, & Peard, 
and Messrs. Newall & Co. supplied the lightning 
conductor. 

*“‘Duresco.”—We are informed that ‘“ Du- 
resco” has been used throughout the new Law 
Courts at Nottingham, some four or five tons of 
the material being employed. “ Duresco,” it may 
be said, is a water-paint, described as washable 
when thoroughly dry; and, as a distemper colour, 
its makers, Messrs. J. B. Orr & Co., of Charlton, 
claim that it is surpassed by no other pre- 
paration, whether oil or water paint. The base 
of the material is the “‘ Charlton zinc-white pig- 
ment,” which is stated to impart to the “ Du- 
resco” a great body or covering power, which 
renders it (the starting price being low) an 
inexpensive material in use. 

East Acton Church.—The window at the 
east end of the south aisle has been filled with 
stained glass, representing the Crucifixion, to 
commemorate the Jubilee of the Queen. It isa 
eift from the ladies of the district, and is from 
the studio of Messrs. Powell Bros., of Leeds. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
























































TIMBER. £ sda. & 8. d 
Teak, E.I.. load 8 0 0 1210 0 
Sequoia, U.S. footceube 0 2 3 O 3 0 
Birch, Canada load 215 0 415 9 
Fir, Dantsic, &C.  ......csccccseseeeseeees 200 4090 
Oak _is,, , woe 2 OO 48°90 
Canada ......... nano 1: ae 610 0 
Pine, Canada red : 210 0 310 0 
a sae 210 0 4090 0 
Lath, Dantsic...... fathom 310 0 5 0 0 
St. Petersburg.......... ; 500 60 0 
Wainscot, Odessa, crown............... 210 0 3900 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std.100 8 0 0 910 0 
= 4th and 3rd............ 610 0 710 0 
BI: 2h itll cciatlinadithicetaidiehonnntdiicnand 6 0 0 710 0 
St. Petersburg, Ist yellow ......... 910 0 15 0 0 
3 TU ce... casennges 800 900 
‘ a” °° eemnatues 710 0 10 0 0 
I i a El 710 0 1610 0 
TED - .ccngnaccoscusboccboosectoonine 810 0 1710 0 
Canada, Pine, Ist ........ 1500 20 0 
eros ae 910 0 1510 0 
> 99 d, &e. 7109 0 910 0 
—— 810 0 910 0 
in 3rd and 2nd ...... 600 710 0 
New Brunswick, &€..........00. 610 0 7 5 : 
Battens, all = dusctbanchse bogeensenes 410 0 ll 0 
Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 
osenl. Bint. 0 > ew 6010 6 «0.13 6 
Second .. . 070 O10 8 
Other qualities ........ _. 046 0 869 
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LONDON.—For rebuilding the ‘‘ Coach and Horses” 
Tavern, Nos. 323 to 325, Strand, for Messrs, G, ‘Warman 
































& Co. Mr. W. T. Farthing, architect :— 
Patman & Fotheringham J 0 0 
Leslie & Co, ...... . 6,818 0 0 
W. Scrivener & Co. 6,697 0 0 
Allen & Sons 6,689 0 0 
i BE EID cinandnccdncnudiinniniiamenions 6,679 0 0 
See 6,633 0 0O 
8S. R. Lamble............... 6,550 0 0 
Green & Lee ........ 6,512 0 O 
Spencer & Co, 6,475 0 0 
TIO,  scscsseecsttqnnusmmimenecasu 6,379 0 0 
Kirk & Randall............ . 6,330 0 0 
Jackson & Todd.. . 6,145 0 0 








LONDON.—For sundry alterations and bar-fittings at 
the “Greyhound Tavern,” Fulham Palace-road, for Mr. 
Dean. Mr. G. Treacher, architect, 23, Carter-lane, Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 





EET a £2,140 0 O 
Turtle & Appleton 2,125 0 0 
RC ma 1,997 0 0 

TD cctinnseeiahipesibatiieneminhanites 1,987 0 0 
SITE -nesenimenpunsbemmensanieasmmenansae 1,965 0 0 
IIL. cospcossisanensepeesnenmaneuiminnen 1,820 0 0O 
I TTR hee LL te Mt 1,820 0 0 
J. Beale, Westminster Bridge-road* 1,747 0 0 


cce ° 





LON DON. — For new front and other works to the 
**Turk’s Head,” Grange road, Bermondsey. Messrs, Geo. 
Elkington & Son, architect :— 





0 Re ae £172 0 O 
SOD GROOROEED: eciciccccskccesstedectonses 163 0 O 
Rassell (informal) | .......ccccccccoscossccccce 159 0 O 





LON DON.—For new sheds, &c., at the parish-yard, 
Wandsworth-road, for the Clapham Board of Works, Mr. 
A, Southam, surveyor. No quantities :— 

L. Whitehead & Co. (accepted) ......... 
[Seven tendered. | 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions at 48, Bed- 
ford-gardens, Kensington. Mr. B, E. Ferrey, architect, 


Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour, surveyors :— 
; . £799 0 O 





es 

PIII sch cnsccbedecbencedineentobtecnetae 762 0 0 
EE are? Pi ol EK. 730 0 0 
gS AR oe menes SPR 82) 730 0 O 
By PE BD Gi vcncccccsstcsccnsnsedecencs 695 0 0 


LONDON.—For alterations to provision stores, 279 & 
281, Edgware-road, W., for Mr. W. Bowron. Mr. Thos, 
Dorrans, architect, 44, Upper Baker-street, N.W.:— 


0 eae £1,170 0 0 
Rea ere a nEN EN 1,150 0 0 
SII si seisctintintciendehitiinnedennianemmediell 1,139 0 0 
TEED BD BOBIOGOD  cnccscccccccccccncccocse 982 0 0 
ee 927 0 0 





LON DON.—For alterations, &., required to be done to 
the ‘* Duke of Abercorn’’ public-house, High-street, Ken- 
sington, for Mr. 8. Raven, Mr. H. I. Newton, architect, 17, 
Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, 8.W. :— 


Kirk & Randall, Woolwich............... £1,516 0 0 
Jackson & Todd, Hackney ............... 1,328 0 0 
S. Godden, Bryanston-square ......... 1,313 0 0 
S. R Lamble, Kentish Town............ 1,289 0 0 
eee 1,254 0 0 

renupeine 1,193 0 0 


H, & E. Lea, Regent’s-street* 
* Accepted, 





LON DON. —For covered lawn-tennis-courts, West Ken- 
aington, for the Directors of the Queen’s Club, Limited. 
Mr. Alexander Payne, architect, 4, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 
Quantities supplied :— 


General Work. 


pea 643 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 3,423 0 0 
Army & Navy Auxiliary Co-operative 
RTA 3,237 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ..............cccccccees 3,140 0 0 
eRe ene e «ret 3,102 0 0 
SE ia ssnncnnneieunnnciiatiiudaeiad ,100 0 0 
MEOT, BORER, BOO,  ....cccccccccsccccces 2,993 0 0 
SI MTT cnscnsincennieubitisbbbnhtinbhaninsteinii 2,993 0 0 
T. L. Green (accepted) .................. 2,983 0 0 
Ironwork. 
B. Miowannmd & Bams.........cccccoccceseesss 1.44 0 0 
Army & Navy Co-operative Society... 1,401 0 0 
A. Handyside & Co., Limited ......... 1,329 0 0O 
oe Eg 1 Gare 1,206 10 0 
ee ae 1,195 0 0 
St. Pancras Ironworks..................... 1,159 0 O 
Rownson, Drew, & Co. ................0. 1,095 0 0O 
John Lysaght Limited (accepted) ... 1,084.18 0 


LONDON.—For new stage and alterations in basement 
at Toole’s Theatre, Strand. Mr. J. J. Thomson, architect. 
Messrs. Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour, surveyors :— 

L, Whitehead & Co. (accepted) £208 0 0 


LON DON.—For the erection of a warehouse, Bethnal- 
n, for Mr. R. Letchford. Messrs. Hammack & 
bert, architects :— 











Drew & Cadman ...... £5,043 10 0 
i ncrbbininistnieithercbesttshesenens 4,667 0 0 
ITT OR x 4,414 0 0 
SEED stscnesqnnteinisdibioniaderes 4,413 0 0 
PME SORE ees 4,298 0 0 
er ee Be 4, 0 0 
gee 4,174 0 0 
MORTLAKE,—For nite and York kerbi and 
channelling, for the Mortlake District Highway Board. 


Mr. J. Medworth, surveyor. 
W. H. Wheeler, 11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Accepted at per schedule, 


RICKMANSWORTH.—For the erection of a residence, 
Charleywood, near Rickmansworth, for Mrs, J. H. Barnes. 








Mr. W. H. Syme, architect, Watford :— 
Joseph Bates, Charleywood ............ £2,000 0 0 
SHALCOMBE (1.W.).—For making new roads at 


Shalcombe, I.W., for the Isle of Wight Highway Com- 


missioners. Mr. J. E. Haynes, surveyor, 
TTT dcnsenuuniseninssnmnenesevonmieiisill £535 0 O 
TE SIE - scDecedsounnadinttionenensseseenetilinh 499 10 0 
J. Kingswell (accepted) .................. 485 0 0 





WARLINGHAM (Surrey).—For the erection of a 
detached residence on the Westhall Estate, for Mr. F. 
Goodingham. Quantities by Mr. H. J. Player, Bromley. 
Mr. Frederic W. Fryer, architect, 2, Pancras-lane, E.C., 


and Croydon :— 
J. Kick, Beckenham ................0ccccee. £717 10 O 
717 0 0 


T. W. Jones, Beckenham 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. B. D. (shall have attention).—J. L.—J. P. M.—A. 8. & S.— 
E H. E—G. H . LJ. 8 C.—W. A. P.—A. C. H.—C. 8.— 
J. H. 8. (too late for this week).—P. P.—C. F. (too late for this 
week).—B. R. H.—F. E. F. B. (too late for this week).—W. P. B.— 
T. H. 8.—R. E. T. (too late for this week).—D., C. & Co.—E. P.— 
B. & B.—O. & R.—A. B. (too late).—F. 8. (too late). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication 
aa are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 

esses. 

Notrg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communicatiens (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THK EDITOR; all communications to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters sho be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address,“‘ THE BuILDER, Lonpon,”’ 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 























SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .... .sccscces 


Each additional line (about ten words .....-cesesess 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
kc, may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

ITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... %s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words)..........ee. Os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.O. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, and for the Front Page 
by the same Hour on WEDNESDAY. 


SPECIAL —ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
* MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES 

DAY mornings: 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 








PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Ofice, 46, Catherine-street, Cevent Garden, W.0. 
free of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
eover the postage 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN OIR- 
OULATION, is issued every week. 


Now ready. 











READING CASES,{ ,,NINEPENCE RACH. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
UILDEE ” is supplied prnzor from the Office to residents 


B 

in any part of the United om at the rate of 19s. 

PREPAID. ae SS parte of Ee, Aeaion, 2 ey 
26s. per annum. To India, 


annum. Remittances payable 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d, per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder ” 


by Friday Morning’s post. 








BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited. 
Heap Orrices: Bata. 








DOULTING FPREESTONE. 


The stone from these quarries 
is known as the ‘“‘ Weather 


THE CHELYNCH ) Beds,” and is of a very 


crys e nature, and un- 

STONE. doubtedly one of the most 
durable stones in England. 

THE ~ of —_ oe crystalline 

nature as the Chelynch Stone, 

BRAMBLEDITCH but finer in Sy and more 

STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 


London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 





HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 

Prices, and every information given, on 
application to the HAM HILL STONE CO., 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 

London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvr. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVT. 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
STODART & CO,, 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. 


M. 
[Apvr. 





SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 





Garside’s Noted Bedfordshire Coarse and 
Fine Silver Sand.—Is verfectiy free from impurity, 
and the best and cheapest inthe market. All qualities in 
stock, for every purpose required in the building trade, for 
filtration, or for nursery purposes. All pure grit! 

Apply to 

GEORGE GARSIDE, Junr., F.R.H.S.. 
Leighton Bazzard. [ Apvr. 





HOBBS, HART, & CO., Limited, 


PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, for all Purposes. 


PATENT 





MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


The Bank of England and its Branches, including 


New Law Courts Branch, now building. 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM &% PARTY-WALL DOORS. 
SELF-CLOSING DOORS, FOR THEATRES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 





IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION.—FIRE AT WHITELEY’S. 


WILLIAM WHITELEY, Westbourne Grove, 


HOBBS, HART, & CO., LimiTEp. 


London, Oct. 12th, 1887. 


GENTLEMEN.—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at the splendid fire-resisting powers 0 


your Strong-room doors and the Safes. 


Tne recent fire at my establishment in my opinion subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all, they proved invulnerable. 

‘The contents of both Strong Rooms aud Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such intense destructive force. _ 

You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Ciutch-rebated Doors for all the party-walls in the new buildings 
oow in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfally yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 





Offices and Warehouse: 76, CHEAPSIDE, London; Manufactories, Wharncliffe Works, Arlington-street, London, N. 
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The Phototype Co., 308, Strand, London, 
BUSINESS PREMISES, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
Messrs. BATEMAN & BATEMAN, ARCHITECTs. 
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FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN FOR MODE;Y. VILLAGE AT AINTREE.—MeEssrs. W. SUGDEN & Son, ARCHITECTS. 
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Dilver-Gut- Casket set-with. pearls: k- precious - stones. 
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WINDOW, ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, PICCADILLY.—ExecuTep sy Messrs. Warp & HUGHES. 
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